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RUPTURE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  5th,  1896. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
being  a  sufferer  for  more  than  30  years  with 
hernia,  after  using  several  different  kinds  of 
trusses  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  I  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife,  I  only  recieved  relief  for 
the  time  being.  On  June  20th  1  went  to  the 
Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  €o.  and  had  their  truss 
fitted  to  me  and  received  my  first  treatment.  I 
wore  the  truss  night  and  day  for  five  weeks  and 
took  six  treatments.  On  July  2.5th  I  was  discharg- 
ed as  cured  and  received  my  Certificate  of  Cure 
which    is    a    guarantee   for    future    exigencies. 

While  receiving  treatment  I  attended  to  my 
business  and  daily  occupation.  I  have  discarded 
my  truss,  whicn  is  the  first  time  in  30  years,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  permanently  cured. 

All  desirous  of  asking  any  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatment,  please  call  at  No. 
667  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  I  will  answer 
all  questions.  Joseph  Warburton, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE  CO., 
Rooms  429-430  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City, Utah. 

B.  H. 'SeRETTLER. 

Formerly  connected  with  Zion's  Savings 
Bank,  does  a 

General   JSanhino  ilSusiness, 

and  desires  your  accounts,  both  Savings  and 
Commercial.  Interest  paid  on  Savings  Depo- 
sits.   Stocks  Bought  and  ."^old. 

COLLECTIONS  -=^ 

MADE  IN  ANY  PART  OF  THE  WOELD. 


THE  dTAH  ePTICAb  CO., 

(UNDER  WALKER  BROS.  BANK.) 


OPINIONS  OF  OJJUEADING  MEN. 

President  Angus  M.  Cannon  says  of  the  Keeley 
Treatment. 

"I  thought  it  impossible  for  one  man 
to  do  what  Dr.  Keeley  has  done  scien- 
tifically in  counteracting  the  terrible 
evils  of  intemperance.  His  treatment 
strengthens  men  physically,  mentally 
and  morally.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  are  given  another  oppor- 
tunity to  become  men  amongst  merk 
Is  there  a  man  who  loves  his  fellow 
beings  that  can  fail  to  say:  I  view  Dr. 
Keeley  as  engaged  in  a  most  commend- 
able work?  I  trust  his  good  work  'may 
continue."  ANGUS  M.  CANNON,  "^"^ 
President  Salt  Lake  Stake. 


The  proper  place  to  get  glasses, 
ficial  light  free. 


All  tests  by  arti- 


^  ^.__^, 


MANUPACTURING  AND  REPAIRING. 


Call  at  the  Keeley  Institute,  166  W.  Second  North 
or  address  Loot  Box  480,  Salt  Lake,  for  full  inlorma- 
i   tlon  and  literature.    All  inquiries  are  strictly  con- 
fidential. 


RR0RE:33I0INAL3. 

(Prof. 


(Llellaa, 


H.  S.  GODDARD,  (Baritone). 
Pupil  of  GEO.  SWEET.  New  fork. 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic   Singing. 

ForTermi,  etc,  address  312  13  Conatltatlon  Building, 
Salt  Lake  Citt 


BURN 

Castle  Gate  and 

Winter  Quarters 
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The   Best   in    the    |VI«pket  " 

MINED  IN  UTAH' 


P.V.GOflLGOMP'Ny 

D.  J.  SHARP,  Agent 

u  SO.  imii  81.      mnm  m. 


Late  of  the  Faculty  of  J» 
Ann  Arbor  Gjnscrvatory. 


PIANO, 

^     Studio 

THEORY, 

B^r^ 

B\         »-IN~« 

»-AND-«)        ^    ^^ 

1  CONSTITUTION 

ORGAN,    m 

f     BUILDING. 

Director  of  Choral  Society  and 
Instructor  of  Music  in    L.  D,  S.  G>Ilegc 


IRescivcb 

—FOR—  I 

Maflam  Swenson, 

J        TEACHER  OF  IWUSIG. 


GHf\S.  M.  GANNON, 

DQISTIST. 
ROOMS  238  i  239,   CONSTITUTION  BUILDING. 
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CHRISTOPHERSON,  Manager. 


LANDSCAPE 


SALT  LAKE  NDRSERY  CO, 


INCORPORATED 
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GROWERS  AFD  INPORTERS  OF     .     . 
.     .     .     CHOICE  NDRSERY  STOCK. 

C  Utah  Commercial  andlSavings  Bank. 
Slata' Road  between  11  th  and  12th  South.       -     Salt  Late  Citr. 

Wllford  Woodruff,  Pra't.    Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Cashier, 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COlHPflNY, 

rio.  1,  S  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Itake  City 

Receives  deposits  In  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest ;  compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 


Or.J.B.  Keysor 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

1-2-3   -^ 

240  MalD  St.,  First  Door  North 
Of  Walker  House. 


oeHtisthv 


UP  TO 

-SEDATE 


Good  Set  of  Teeth  f  8.00 

Best  Set,  No  Better  Made 10.00 

AmalKam  or  Silver  Fillings 1.00 

Gold  Fillings _ From    1.00  up. 

Teeth  Cleaned 1  00 

Solid  Gold  Crown B.OO 

Come  In  the  morning  and  wear  your  new  teeth  home 
at  night. 

GOLD  BRIDGE  WORK, 

COST    PER    TOOTH,  $5.00 

PORCELAIN  CROWNS. 

CANT  BE  TOLD  FROM  NATURAL  TEETH,  $5.00 

GROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORD  A  SPECIALTY. 

iVo  Challenge  Competition  In  this  Specialty  either  at  to  Price  or 
Quality  of  Work  at  any  Price. 


F.  floepbaeh  &  Bfo 

DHY  GOODS,  FflUCY  GOODS,  IHIIiLlNEHY, 
GRRPETS,  SHOES,  ETC. 


Establisl^ed  1864. 


Ope  price  to  /111. 


Joseph    E.  Taylor,  Pioneer   Undertaker   of   Utah. 
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Manufactvirer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Metallic, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covared  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Furnishings  kept  constantly  on 
band. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 
Open  Day  and  Night. 

Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  253  £.  Ist  South,  one 
and  a  half  blocks  east  of  Theatre. 


Grass  Green  Goal  go. 

Salt  Xahc  Cits,  'Qltab. 

WdFORD  Woodruff,       James  Jack, 
George  Q.  Cannon,         Frank  J.  Cannon, 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  N.  W.  Clayton. 

THH  pncnous 

Grass  Creek  Coal 


H.  W.  BROWN 


T.   B.  BLACK 


SOLiD    AT 


MOUTH  OF  GRASS  GREEK  CflHVOH 

Lump  $2.00.    Stove  $1.25.    Nut  80cts. 

SOUD   BY 

\JT7\M    COT^L-    CO., 

SKL.T    LKKB    CITV 

Lump  Coal  at  $4.50  per  ton  Delivered. 
Thomas  H.  Holt, 

Sales  Agent. 

DFJ.  C.  W.  flUf4fl 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Celebrated 

Nnnn's  Black  Oil  HealiDg  Balsam. 

Keglatered  In  OiDce  of  Librarian, 
Washington,  D.  C, 


The  only  Black  Oil  you  can  use  externally  and  In- 
ternally in  Europe  or  America.  Established  in  Utah 
1873.  This  Black  Oil  has  no  equal  for  man  or  beast. 
No  flies  will  come  near  a  wound.  You  can't  use  it 
wrong 

CAUTION— There  is  a  pirate  trying  to  steal  my 
medicine.  He  tells  the  public  it  Is  his  own  (base  lie.) 
Whenever  you  fin<l  a  Bimllarity,  bottled  for  sale,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  use,  you  will  then  know  the  thief. 
Our  religion  teaches  us  to  be  honest  towards  each 
other,  saints  This  pirate  wants  to  reap  what  I  have 
sown.  I  give  you  the  best  healing  medicine  In  the 
world.  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  brethren  to  jirotect  me 
by  refusing  the  COUNTERFEIT  They  have  a  right 
to  put  any  Black  Oil  on  the  market,  but  should  leave 
mine  alone.  If  your  dealer  wants  to  give  you  the 
other,  send  to  me.  I  will  send  to  your  address,  car- 
riage paid,  one  bottle   for  50c,  or  one  dozen  for  |5.00. 

Head  card  opposite  what  Dr.  Nunn's   [Slack  Oil  li 
(food  for.     Be  your  own  horse  and  uattlo  doctor. 
Kil«riial,  Inlonial  for  Human, 

YUMiOW.  BliUB. 


Salt  Lake  Saddlery  Co. 

HOME  MANUFUCTURBRS  OF 

HARNESS  and  SflDDliERY 

^^^■~—  OF  flUU  DHSCRIPTION3. 


Dealers  irj. 


Saddlery,  Hardware,  Leather,  IVh/ps, 
Season  Goods,  Etc, 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


n  W.  Second  South  Stn  et. 

every  Man  His  Own  Horse 
and  Gauie  Doctor. 

Read  what  DR,  NUNN'S  RLACK  OIL  1$  enod  lor! 


Horae  Cut  or  Wounded  heals 

with 
Horae    or  Oow  got  Colic  or 

Bloat,  cured  with 
Horse    cou^hlu^    with     I>ls 

temper,  cured  with     , 
No  Flleg    ou   Wounda    when 

you  U80     . 
You   j,'ot  a   Veterinary   Hook 

Free  when  you  huy     . 
Kvcry  Stockiniin  ahoutd  keep 

handy 


NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 
NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL 


EVERY  STORE  SHOULD  HANDLE 

NUNNS  BLflGK  OIL. 

Call  on  or  write  DR.  NUNN  for  any 
Veterinary  Advice  Free. 

The  only  Black  Oil  that  toolt  a  prize 
at  the  Fair  was  NUNN'S  BLACK  OIL. 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


I^DDRBSS  OniDBRS 


DR.  G.  W.  HUHH,  Veterinary  Surgeon 


Singers 


OVER 


LEAD  THE  WORLD 


13,000,000  MADE  AND  SOLD 


HIGHEST 

AWARDS  at  the 
WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


For  Excellence 

of  Design, 

Excellence  of 

Construction, 

Regularity  of  Motion, 

Ease  of  Motion, 

Great  Speed, 

Adjustability, 

Durability, 

Ease  of  Learning, 

Convenience  of 

Arrangement 


IF  Y©IJ  BUY  You  will  receive  care- 
-j    ciiur^cD  f"l  instruction  from  a 

"   SllVVitIC  competent   teacher  at 

your  home.  You  can  obtain  necessary 
accessories  direct  from  the  Company  s 
offices.  You  will  get  prompt  attention  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  as  our  ofifices  are 
everywhere:  and  we  give  careful  attention 
to  all  customers,  no  matter  where  their 
machine  mav  have  been  purchased.  You 
will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing- 
machine  manufacturers  in  the  world, having 
an  unequaled  experience  and  an  unrivaled 
reputation  to  maintain — the  strongest 
guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing. 


SINGER  SEWING  MACHINES  ARE  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

<s)®®(s)®®®®®®®® 


OFFICES    EVERYWHERE 


43  S.    MAIN   ST,   SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Young  Men's  and  Young  Liadies'  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  Salt  Lake  City, 
July  17, 18.  and  19, 1897. 


For  above  occasion,  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  will  make  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip,  from  all  stations  in  Utah 
and  Idaho  to  Salt  Lake  City,  July  17, 
18,  and  19,  1897. 


SELLING  DATES. 

Ogden,  Santaquin  and  intermediate 
points,  July  17  and  18. 

All  points  north  of  Ogden  (In  Utah,) 
and  from  points  on  the  Salt  Lake  & 
Western  Branch,  July  16  and  17. 

All  other  points  in  Utah,  and  from  all 
points  in  Idaho,  July  16. 

All  tickets  to  be  limited  to  continuous 
passage  in  each  direction,  with  fanal  limit 
July  26,  1897. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Traffi ;  Mgr.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


KEEP  MONEY  AT  HOHE 

AND  USE  OUR  SOAPS. 


HEBER  J.  BRANT,      JOHN  HENRY  SMITH.      J.  t.  QRANT, 


President. 


Vice-Prts.        Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Gram  Soao  Gompanu, 


DIRECTORS. 

John  Henry  Smith 
HebfcrJ.Qrant, 

J.  F  Grant,  ■ 
B.  F.  Grant, 

W.  Keyting, 


J.  F.  GRANT, 

MANAGER. 


..^sssts*- 


Qpant's  Bee  Hive  Liaundpy  Soap, 
Eleetfis  liaundpy  Soap, 

pive  Cent  Uaundry  Soap, 
Pine  Tap  Soap, 

Ppide  of  Utah  Toilet  Soap, 

Coeoa  Bap  Castile  Soap, 

Pepfeet  Floating  Soap 

Commepeial    Bap 

GRHflT'S  BEB  HIVE  TOIUBT. 

GlyeePlne,    Ulhite    Windsop,    Coeoanut    Oil. 

GRANT  S  SILVER  DUST  WASHING  POWDER. 

GRANTS  SAL  SODA  WASHING  CRYSTAL 
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THE  PIONEERS  AND  OTHERS. 


What  They  Did  and  How  They  Did  It. 

VI. AID      FROM     WITHOUT — THE      POST      OF- 
FICE  INCREASE    OF    POPULATION— THE 

DRAMA,     ETC. 

One  da}'    in    June,  1849,  an    emigrant 


advance,  and  those  who  were  here  could 
gauge  the  time  of  arrival  of  those  who 
were  coming  with  tolerable  e.xactness. 
The  party  proved  to  be  a  band  bound 
for  California  in  quest  of  gold.  Just 
think  of  it!  The  discover}'  of  the  jel- 
low  metal  took  place    but  a  few    months 


AN    EMIOKANT  TUAIN. 


train  from  the  East  hove  in  sight  on 
the  bench  near  where  Fort  Douglas 
now  stands,  traveling  the  path  which 
the  Pioneers  had  laid  out.  That  the 
new  comers  were  not  Mormons  was 
well  understood,  for  the  movements  of 
companies  of  these  weru'.wcll    known    in 


previously,  tiiere  were  no  tele<;r.ipli 
wires  spanning  the  continent,  and  tlii 
only  communication  was  by  one  or  an- 
other of  the  routes  heretofore  spoken 
of  -the  overland  way  antl  via  the  Istli- 
mus  of  Panama,  either  involving  many 
weeks  if  not    inontiiS  of    time;   \et    .such 
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is  the  rapidity  with  whicli  a  genuine 
gold  tevLT  will  spread,  that  it  can  be 
likened  only  to  an  infection.  In  a  land 
whose  shores  mark  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  where  he  bids  the  earth  adieu  for 
the  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty 
Pacific  sets  the  diurnal  pace  anew — in 
this  land  separated  from  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  continent  tiy  nearly  4000 
miles,  most  of  the  intervening  spaces 
west  of  the  great  river  being  a  dreary 
waste,  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  to 
traverse — was  discovered  in  a  mill  race 
the  first  gold  known  to  exist  in  that 
region,  and  at  once  the  civilized  world 
was  electrified.  California  immediately 
became  the  magnet  whose  attraction 
was  as  irresistible  as  it  was  universal. 
Ail,  or  nearly  all,  who  could  get  there 
went  by  the  bast  means  they  could. 
In  many  cases  the  preparations  made 
for  so  exacting  a  trip  were,  through 
ignorance  or  indifference,  quite  inade- 
quate, and  the  consequent  suffering  was 
in  some  cases  very  great;  but  tor  the 
establishment  of  the  Utah  Colony,  act- 
ing as  a  kind  of  half-way  house  between 
the  extreme  outposts  on  either  side, 
the  condition  of  all  the  gold-seekers 
must  have  been  much  worse  than  it  was 
in  every  case.  As  it  was,  the  settlers 
and  the  emigrants  proved  mutual  bene- 
ficiaries, the  former  being  in  need  ol 
what  the  latter  had  to  spare  after  having 
accomplished  so  much  of  their  journey, 
and  being  able  to  let  the  travelers  have 
fresh  animals,  breadstuffs,  fresh  vege- 
tables, etc.,  in  exchange.  Man}'  of  the 
emigrant  companies,  when  trading  was 
more  or  less  slow,  would  let  things  go 
unreasonably  cheap,  so  intense  was 
their  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  means  that  promised  to  facilitate 
their  onward  course  to  the  land  of  gold. 
Notwithstanding  this,  many  perished 
by  the  way,   but  the  mad  rush    went    on. 


The  Saints  were  becoming  quite  com- 
fortable as  a  result;  snug  in  their 
steadily  improving  habitations,  with 
plent)  to  eat  and  wear,  no  wearj  drives 
to  make  by  day  and  no  guards  to  stand, 
because  no  fear  of  Indian  attacks,  at 
night,  an  abundance  of  pure  water  all 
the  time,  and  the  golden  god  of  the  uni- 
verse coming  to  them  instead  of  their 
going  to  it — ^could  they  not  realize  at 
such  time,  if  not  before,  the  truth  of 
what  was  promised  them,  that  those 
who  sought  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness  should  have  all 
things  added  unto  them? 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty 
of  gettinff  to  Zion  m  the  early  days, 
the  population  increased  rapidly.  Both 
by  birth  and  accessions  the  numbers  of 
the  people  were  being  steadily  aug- 
mented, emigration  of  course,  as  has 
been  the  case  all  along,  being  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  first  census,  completed  April  1st, 
1851,  showed  the  population  to  be  as 
follows:  Salt  Lake  County — with  the 
cumbersome  "Great"  prefixed — 6155; 
Utah  County,  2005;  Weber  County, 
1143;  Davis  County,  1128;  Sanpete 
County,  305;  Iron  County,  360;  Tooele 
County,  152;  the  unorganized  district 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory 
known  as  Green  River  precinct,  46; 
total,  11354,  of  which  6026  were  males, 
and  5328  females.  (The  History  does 
not  consider  this  complete,  but  the 
whole  number  could  not  have  been 
much  greater.) 

The  first  general  election  in  Utah 
occurred,  pursuant  to  this  enumeration, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  August  follow- 
ing. A  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly  were  chosen.  The 
representation  allotted  by  Congress  was 
thirteen  Councilors  and  twenty-six  Re- 
presentatives,    which,     considering     the 
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population,  was  very  liberal  indeed.  It 
was  in  a  decidedly  inverse  ratio  to 
what  wafa  allowed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  thereabout  later,  when  the  numbers 
of  the  people  had  increased  fully  fifteen 
fold,  and  the  allotment  was  reduced  to 
twelve  Councilors  and  twenty-lour  Rep- 
resentatives. Dr.  John  M.  Bernhisel 
was  elected  to  Congress  without  opposi- 
tion. He  did  not  run  as  a  Democrat,  a 
Republican  or  a  Whig — which    latter  he 


wit, I, Mill    ]CI''I[AKI)S, 


claimed  to  be  his  political  [;iitli  —  but 
simply  as  one  of  the  people  who  chos» 
him.  The  Legislature  was  chosen  on  the 
same  plan.  Politics,  like  mining,  the 
jieople  had  no  present  use  for,  but  that 
they  have  drifted  into  both  about  as  far 
as  human  beings  ever  get,  is  as  well 
known  to  the  reader    as    to    the    writer. 


As  to  which  estate  they  were  the  better 
off  in,  each  can  form  a  judgment  for 
liimself. 

The  next  decided  stride  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  improved  civilization  was  the 
establishment  of  post  offices,  which  was 
fully  accomplished  in  1852.  Of  course 
Salt  Lake  City — with  the  "Great"  as  be- 
fore— had  one  prior  to  this  time,  it  being 
the  first,  but  after  that  they  were  provided 
one  by  one  until  all  the  settlements  of  any 
consequence  were  in  possession  of  this 
indispensable  adjunct  of  modern  ad- 
vancement. Willard  Richards  was  the 
first  postmaster  here,  and  he  held  his 
place  without  being  subjected  to  the 
annoyance  that  has  befallen  so  many  of 
his  successors  in  office — the  fear  of  a 
change  of  administration  being  the 
means  of  some  one  else  getting  the 
place.  A  contract  for  a  monthly  mail  ser- 
vice had  been  let  and  was  in  operation — 
occasionally;  for  even  with  that  long 
stretch  of  time  intervening  between 
the  visits  of  Uncle  Sam's  messenger, 
they  were  far  from  being  punctual, 
sometimes  two  running  into  one.  Just 
contrast  that  state  of  affairs  with  what 
prevails  now — a  dozen  mails  a  day 
being  dumped  into  the  Salt  Lake  pose 
office,  and  either  of  them  very  much 
larger  than  any  of  those  that  came  only 
as  often  as  that  in  the  course  of  a 
whole  year! 

Mention  has  previously  been  made  in 
these  chapters  of  the  first  structure  for  dra- 
matic representations — the  Social  Hall. 
As  the  drama  is  one  of  the  civilizing, 
enlightening  and  -properly  conducted  - 
moralizing  innuenccs  among  mankind, 
we  may  readily  understand  tli;it  it 
received  encouragenunt  from  the  Church 
authorities  and  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  people.  All  the  arts  and 
sciencis  have  taken  dee)i  root  and 
nourished  in  Utah  even  trom   the  begin- 
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ning,  but  none  of  them  has  gone  ahead 
of,  or  even  equaled,  the  outward  and  up- 
ward march  of  the  Thespian  school. 
As  in  ail  other  cases,  a  call  to  those 
having  a  taste  in  that  direction  devel- 
oped the  gratifying  fact  that  the  material 
at  hand  was,  not  only  abundant  but  will- 
ing. The  first  dramatic  representation 
that  ever  broke  upon  the  solitude  of 
nature  in  the  wild  West  has  already 
been  spoken  of;  it  was  of  necessity  a 
crude  and  more  or  less  primitive  perfor- 
mance, but  it  satisfied  for  the  time; 
"And  now,"  said  President  Young, 
"the  people  must  be  amused  and  we 
must  have  a  place  to  amuse  them" — 
hence  the  Social  Hall.  It  was  built  and 
dedicated  in  1852,  and  entertainments 
of  all  kinds  became  quite  frequent — not 
the  least  of  which,  perhaps,  was  an  oc- 
casional session  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  building.  The  writer,  in  later  years, 
has  seen  the  leader  of  the  people  lead- 
ing them  there  in  a  grand  march  or  a 
cotillion  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  a 
quadrille  band,  and  doing  it  as  grace- 
fully as  any  of  the  "wealthy,  curled  dar- 
lings of  the  land,"  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  then  past  sixty  years  of  age  and 
weighed  considerably  over  200  pounds. 
When  he  danced,  he  danced,  and  when 
he  worked,  he  worked — either  was  made 
a  complete  job  of.  I  remember  an 
occasion  when  the  musicians  had  played 
up  to  the  time  contracted  for — 2  a.m. — 
and  were  proceeding  to  pack  up  their 
instruments;  but  the  dancing  spirit  had 
not  begun  to  wane,  it  was  an  agreeable 
and  thoroughly  wide-awake  assemblage, 
each  enjo}'ing  himself  to  the  utmost, 
and  the  President  called  out  to  the 
orchestra — "Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  breth- 
ren, we  are  not  going  home  till  morn- 
ing." So  the  dance  went  on,  and  the 
musicians,  who  may  have  thought  them- 
selves badly    treated,  were    made  to    re- 


joice   by    being    fully    compensated    for 
their  extra  labor. 

The  hall  was  the  only,  or  at  least 
the  principal,  place  of  amusement  for 
many  years.  Eventually  it  too  iaecame 
I  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  times, 
and  President  Young  proceeded  with 
the  erection  of  a  more  commodious  and 
modern  building,  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre. 
But  the  hall  proved  an  excellent  training 
school,  and  when  the  more  pretentious 
structure  was  opened  to  the  public  an 
excellent  amateur  company  was  on  hand 
to  perform  in  it.  This  was  in  1862,  and 
the  personnel  of  the  company  embraced 
John  T.  Caine,  afterwards  member  of  the 
Territorial  Council,  auditor  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Delegate  to  Congress,  Territorial 
Auditor,  State  Senator,  etc.  I  mention 
him  only  in  order  to  illustrate  the  com- 
positeness  of  life  in  the  early  days.  It 
was  then  deemed  not  at  all  inappropriate 
for  people  who  stood  high  in  social  life 
to  go  on  the  stage — on  the  contrary,  it 
was  only  high  class  people  who  were  per- 
mitted to  do  so;  to  be  assigned  a  "part" 
in  one  of  the  plays  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, even  though  a  small  one,  was  a 
kind  of  distinction  which  many  coveted 
and  comparatively  few  could  receive. 
Another  case  in  point,  somewhat  ante- 
dating Brother  Caine's  histrionic  experi- 
ences, was  that  of  James  Ferguson, 
previously  referred  to.  He  was  a  law- 
yer of  great  ability,  an  orator,  editor 
and  all-round  man  of  affairs.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  hrst  performance  in  the 
Social  Hall,  essaying  the  role  of  "Rolla" 
in  the  tragic  play  of  "Pizarro. "  It  is 
related  of  him,  that  for  those  who  did 
not  know  him  to  have  seen  him  as  the 
noble  Peruvian,  they  would  not  have 
believed  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  those 
of  the  same  class  who  saw  him  conduct 
a  case  in  court  would  have  required  an 
affidavit  to  convince  them    that  he     had 
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ever  seen  the  inside  of  a  play  house. 
Thus  it  went;  all,  not  merely  a  part  of 
men's  and  women's  abilities,  were 
brought  into  requisition  and  made  the 
most  of,  as  occasion  required.  It  has 
been  somewhat  different  for  many  years 
past,  how  different  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say.  Even  amateur  dramatic  companies 
perform  not    particularly  for    the    enter- 
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tainmciit  of  the  pcojilein  an  interesting, 
harmless,  fraternal  way,  but  for  the 
"money  there  is  in  it,"  a  disposition 
which  of  courso  has  not  been  monopol- 
ized by  the  theatrical  people  by  any 
means,  but  pervades  nearly  all  ranks, 
callings  and  conditions.  President  Young 
could  not  have  tolerated  many  of  the 
exhibitions  which  have  been  permitted 
to  take  place  upon  the  stage  which  he 
had  constructed,  nor  w(julcl   li<    have  en 


couiaged  any  system  whose  object  it  was 
to  make  "filthy  lucre"  the  sole  aim  and 
end.  He  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
sort  of  people  whose  moral  traits  and 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  society  were 
not  of  the  showy  kind — not  up  to  date, 
so  to  speak — but  were  deep  set  and  com- 
prehensive. There  could  be  with  him 
no  modification  of  an  evil — the  evil  must 
be  exterminated,  root  and  branch;  no 
toleration  of  vice,  gilded  or  ungilded — it 
muse  be  driven  out  by  force  if  necessary. 
He  realized  the  good  which  the  drama 
could  accomplish,  and  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  almost  any  agency  for 
the  bringing  about  of  good,  can  by  per- 
version become  just  as  potent  an  instru- 
ment for  the  propagation  and  encourage- 
ment of  that  which  is  bad;  so  such 
perversion  was  carefully  guarded  against. 
He  was  opposed  to  tragedies  as  a  general 
thing,  because  of  the  ugly  impressions 
which  they  are  apt  to  leave  upon  the 
mind,  more  harmful  of  course  to  the 
young  and  tender  mentality  than  any 
others  for  obvious  reasons;  he  liked  a 
comedy  best,  one  of  the  stereotyped  kind, 
in  which  vice  is  hunted  down  and  pun- 
ished, virtue  rewarded,  the  humor  not  too 
coarse  and  the  love-making  not  so  in- 
tense as  to  be  nauseating.  If  Ik-  should 
suddenly  visit  some  of  his  old  haunts 
now— !  >S'.    A.    Kenncr. 

(TO   IlK  CONTINUKD.) 


GkANii  temples  are  built  of  small 
stones  and  great  lives  are  made  up  oj 
trilling  events. 

Tkaks  are  often  to  be  foiiml  where 
there  is  little  sorrow,  and  the  deepest 
sorrow  without  any  tears. 

1 1  you  wish  for  that  which  belongs  to 
anniliir,  \ou  lose  the  enjoyment  of 
that  which  you  already  possess. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


NEPHITE   COIN. 

In  FtiiRUARV,  1848,  the  year  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Pioneers,  Brother  Isaac 
Chase  w-as  digging  a  mill  race  in  the 
undisturbed  virgin  soil  a  little  south  of 
this  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  is 
now  Liberty  Park.  When  somewhat 
more  than  ten  feet  below  the  surface 
he  dug  up  a  well-worn  copper  coin  not 
quite  as  large  as  a  United  States  half 
dollar,  covered  on  both  sides  with 
strange  hieroglyphics.  This  coin  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  Brother 
Chase's  family  from  the  time  it  was 
found  until  the  present. 

Now  there  is  nothing  particularly 
wonderful  or  strange    in    the    discovery 


NEPHITE  COIN. 

of  a  coin  in  the  way  above  related,  for 
a  number  of  coins  have  been,  at  var- 
ious times,  dug  out  of  the  ground  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  vicinity,  all  of  which, 
so  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  are 
covered  with  raised  characters  unde- 
cipherable by  us.  Their  discovery 
simply  proves  that  this  region  was 
inhabited  long  before  the  coming  of 
Europeans  by  a  civilized  race,  who 
have  now  vanished,  but  who  were,  in 
their  day,  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  in  metals,  and  whose  com- 
mercial progress  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  require  the  use  of  coined  money. 


»  The  indentation  on  tbe  coin  shows  the  place  where 
Brother  Chase's  pick  struck  it. 


This  coin,  however,  has  a  value  to 
Latter-day  Saints,  which  others  found 
in  this  region  have  not,  for  it  bi.ars  on 
its  surface  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  divinity  of  the  great 
work  of  human  salvation  in  which  the 
Saints  are  engaged. 

Those  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  are  familiar  with  the  incident 
of  Martin  Harris  taking  a  copy  of  some 
of  the  characters  found  on  the  plates 
from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 
translated  to  Prof.  Anthon  of  New  York, 
so  that  he  might  give  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  their  genuineness.  The  fact 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  permitting  Martin 
Harris  to  submit  these  characters  to  the 
learned  must,  to  all  thinking  minds,  be 
a  very  strong  evidence  of  their  genuine- 
ness. If  the  work  had  been  a  fraud  and 
Joseph  an  impostor,  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  such  an  investigation,  and 
would  have  said  that  it  was  not  the 
mmd  and  will  of  the  Lord  that  the  sacred 
characters  should  be  shown  to  the  unbe- 
lieving. Nor  can  it  be  truthfully  as- 
serted that  Joseph  in  doing  this  was 
posing  as  a  "fulfiller  of  prophecy"  as  it 
is  well  known  that  his  attention  was  first 
drawn,  some  years  later,  to  the  wonder- 
ful prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  this  act 
brought  to  pass,  by  a  prominent  Elder 
of  the  Church,  and  Joseph  was  surprised, 
and,  indeed,  much  gratified  when  he 
realized  the  marvelous  agreement,  even 
in  minor  details,  between  the  prophec}' 
and  its  fulfillment.* 


*Aud  the  vision  of  all  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words 
of  a  Ijook  that  is  sealed,  which  men  deliver  to  one  that 
is  learned,  saying,  Read  this  I  pray  thee:  and  he  saith, 
I  cannot;  for  it  is  sealed  : 

And  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned, 
saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee:  and  he  saith,  I  am  not 
le&Tned.— Isaiah  Vi-  11,12. 
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The  transcript  taken  by  Brother  Harris 
to  Professor  Antlion  has  been  published 
a  number  of  times    in  the    works    of  the 


tO  '^ 


f'luirch  and  in  the  writings 
It  istiiiite    probabh'    that 
crude  one,  and  does  not    s 


of  the  IClders. 
the  copy    is  a 

how  tlio  ch.ir- 


acters  at  their  best,  for  neither  [oseph 
nor  Martin  was  accustomed  to  copying 
or  transcribing  ancient  engravinRs,  and 
much  undeserved  ridicule  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  them.  But  the  engravings 
on  the  coin  found  by  Brother  Chase,  are 
not  only  in  their  general  characteristics 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  tran- 
script shown  to  Professor  Anthon,  but 
what  is  more  remarkable,  a  large  number 
of  the  letters  are  identical,  that  is,  ex- 
actly the  same  letters  appear  in  the 
transcript  and  on  the  coin.  There  is  a 
slight  difference  in  that  the  letters  on 
the  coin  are  upright  and  tliose  in  the 
manuscript  slightly  slanted,  which  differ- 
ence almost  always  exists  between  what, 
in  modern  parlance,  we  call  written  and 
printed  letters  or  characters. 

The  marked  similarity,  outside  the 
identity  of  the  letters,  is  the  prevalence 
of  dots  and  horizontal  lines  under  the 
dots  and  letters.  M.  Le  Plongeon,  who 
claims  to  have  translated  the  ancient 
Maj'a  language  of  Central  America,  in 
which  these  dots  and  lines  also  appear, 
asserts,  if  we  understand  him  ariglit, 
that  these  dots  were  their  numerals,—  for 
instance,  three  dots  in  a  row  would  mean 
three,  and  with  a  line  unc'erneath  would 
mean  some  other  luimber,  probably  thir- 
teen. At  any  rate  his  statement  shows 
that  the  Lamanite  Mayas  retained  some 
of  the  methods  of  expression  peculiar  to 
their  ancestors  who  wrote  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the 
lines  on  the  coin,  some  of  which  are 
slightly  curved,  give  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  hgures  a  similarity  to 
the  Arabic,  which  is  also  confirmatory 
of  the  statements  in  the  Pook  of  Mormon 
of  the  Oriental  origin  ot  the  ancient 
peoples  of  this  continent,  as  the  Hebrews 
and  .\rabs  are  cousins,  both  descendants 
of  the  one  great  father — Abraham. 

lleri    then   in  this   siinplr   littk'  idin   is 
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a  wonderful  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  showing  beyond 
all  reasonable  controversy  that  the 
ancient  American  did  use  those  exact, 
though  much  ridiculed,  characters  that 
appear  in  the  Harris  transcript;  for 
there  is  no  possibility  of  any  one  plac- 
ing that  evidently  genuine  and  well  worn 
coin  where  it  was  found  a  few  months 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Pioneers,  ten  feet 
or  more  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  — 
ground  which  evidently  had  not  been 
cultivated  for  centuries,  and  as  far  as 
appearance  to  the  human  eyes  was  con- 
cerned had  never  been    disturbed  at    all. 

The  Editor. 


BURIED  IN  THE  SAND. 


Discovery  of  an  Ancient   City  in    a    Desert. 

The  New  York  Post  prints  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  adventui'es  and  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Hedin,  a  Norwegian,  who  for 
three  years  has  been  exploring  the  least 
known  portions  of  Persia,  Russian 
Turkistan  and  the  Pamirs.  The  tale  of 
his  journeys  m  cold  and  snow  over  de- 
serts and  through  forests  in  frequent 
want  of  food,  water,  in  the  face  of  be- 
setting difficulties  of  many  kinds  recalls 
in  its  heroic  endurance  and  cheerful, 
unflinching  courage,  even  narratives  of 
exploration  in  the  Arctic,  and  gives  fresh 
proof  if  any  is  necessary,  after  Nansen's 
expedition,  of  the  exceptional  fitness  of  i 
young  Norwegians  for  such  work. 

Hedin's  most  noteworthy  discovery, 
so  far  as  the  letters  that  are  preceding 
his  return  to  Europe  reveal  his  achieve- 
ments, is  that  of  a  city  buried  in  the 
sands  of  a  desert,  the  ruins  of  which 
contain  manuscripts  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  The  city  lies  eight  days'  jour- 
ney from  the  nearest  water,  and  waves 
of    sand,    some    nearly    forty    feet    high, 


partially  cover  it.  Hedin  and  his  com- 
jianions  excavated  and  carried  away 
fresco  paintings,  pieces  of  wood  from 
the  houses,  curiojsly  changed  to  a  brit- 
tle, glass-like  substance,  pictures  of  Bud- 
dha and  of  kneeling  women,  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  manuscripts  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage, and  writing  that  is  unlike  any 
with  which  Dr.  Hedin  has  any  acquaint- 
ance. From  the  pictures  of  Buddha,  it 
is  inferred  that  this  city  was  buried  be- 
fore Moham.medanism  became  the  domi- 
nant religion  of  Central  Asia,  and  that 
these  manuscripts  are  some  thousands 
of  years  old.  They  look  a  little  like 
Chinese  rapid  writing,  but  Chinese 
scholars  say  that  it  is  not  Chinese,  and 
Mongols  and  Thibetas  that  it  is  not 
Mongol  or  Thibetan.  One,  a  long  slip 
of  paper,  seemed  written  from  left  to 
right.  It  had  a  small  circle  drawn  near 
the  end  of  the  paper,  and  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  looking  as  if  they  had  strung  it 
with  other  papers.  This  seemed  to  be 
like  parchment  paper,  and  is  dotted  with 
mica  or  fine  sand.  Dr.  Hedin  says  that 
the  characters  seem  more  like  Sanscrit  to 
him  than  anj'thing  else,  and  he  is  going 
to  get  Max  MuUer  to  examine  them. 


The  grumbler  should  have  a  corner  to 
himself,  and  not  burden  others  with  his 
complaints,  He  spoils  the  companion- 
ship of  life,  and  deserves  no  public 
recognition.  There  is  too  much  to  en- 
joy, and  too  much  to  do,  to  waste  time 
upon  the  querulous  and  the  fault-find- 
ing. Sunshine  is  what  society  needs, 
and  the  more  we  put  it  into  speech, 
manner,  and  deed,  the  sweeter  and  more 
inspiring  become  our  association  and 
influence. 

Strength  must  be  found  in  thbught, 
or    it    will    never    be   found    in     words. 
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HISTORICAL    ENGLAND. 


The  Tower  of  London. 
No  V. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  353.) 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Wakefield 
Tower  in  which  the  jewels  spoken  of  in 
our  last  number  repose,  is  furnished 
with  walls  thirteen  feet  and  six  inches  in 
thickness.  Adjacent  to  this  tower  is 
situated  the  Bloody  Tower  which  to  saj- 
the  least  is  a  very  significant  title.  But 
it  is  around  the  White  Tower  that  the 
interest  centres.  Here  we  have  dun- 
geons, banqueting  hall,  armory,  state 
apartments,  and  the  rojal  chapiel  of 
Saint  John.  Every  foot  ot  this  Tower 
is  of  vivid  interest.  To  tread  the  iden- 
tical spots  where  Henry  VHI,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Staf- 
ford, King  Bruce  of  Scotland,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Moore  and  a  hundred  other  history 
makers  once  trod,  is  a  sublime  experience. 
It  makes  one  thank  Providence  that  we 
live  in  an  age  of  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  that  no  civilized  monarch 
today  has  absolute  ownership  of  his  sub- 
ject's body,  and  that  no  one  can  be 
thrown  into  prison  and  be  publicly 
executed  or  secretly  assassinated  to 
satisfy  the  whim,  or  further  the  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  any  crowned  head 
without  being  first  tried  by  his  peers. 
The  White  Tower,  as  noted  before,  was 
built  at  the  instigation  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  was  erected  upon  the  old 
foundations  first  laid  by  the  I'fomans 
undt.-r  Julius  Caesar.  The  history  of  the 
building  of  this  tower  and  the  various 
stages  and  scenes  that  it  has  undergone, 
have  been  the  theme  of  many  authors. 
As  it  stands  today  it  is  nearly  square  in 
shape,  with  a  frontage  of  some  200  feet 
and  a  height  of  ninety  fert  to  the  top  of 
the  battlements.  The  interior  was  ori- 
ginally furnished  with  complicalrd  and 
intricate  stairways  and  passages,  so  that 


the  resident  who  knew  his  way  about 
would  have  a  great  advantage  over  his 
pursuer,  who  would  have  to  enter  forcibly 
and  for  the  first  time.  Again  the  entire 
building  from  floor  to  summit  is  bisected 
by  a  wall  that  divides  it  into  an  Eastern 
and  Western  portion.  The  walls  are  of 
enormous  thickness  and  are  pierced  with 
loopholes  near  the  ground,  but  the  upper 
floors  are  furnished  with  large  windows. 
The  interior  of  this  tower,  especially  upon 
the  lower  floors,  is  of  necessity  furnished 
with  incandescent  lights,  that  seem  sadly 
out  of  place  there.  Within  this  tower 
which  in  the  old  da)-s  was  essentially 
the  royal  palace,  is:  to  be  found  the 
miniature  royal  chapel  of  St.  John,  the 
largest  and  most  complete  example  of  a 
castle  chapel  of  the  Norman  period  now 
remaining  in  England.  From  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  the  largest,  the  reader 
must  not  imagine  anything  vast  or  im- 
posing, for  the  place  in  its  longest  and 
widest  parts  only  measures  fity-five  by 
thirty-one  feet. 

The  most  interesting  exhibit  in  con- 
nection with  the  White  Tower  is  the 
unique  collection  of  armor  and  arms 
of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modern.  Of 
course  in  the  old  days  armor  was  only 
worn  by  the  wealthy,  for  a  suit  of  mail 
was  extremely  expensive;  here  one  sees 
the  identical  suits  of  mail  that  were 
worn  by  Henry  VHI,  King  Charles  and 
James,  together  with  that  of  other  mon- 
archs.  Some  of  the  suits  are  of  immense 
size,  and  must  have  belonged  to  giants. 
One  in  particular  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Ghent  being  six  feet  ten  and  a  half 
inches  in  height.  At  the  end  of  the 
room  is  a  mounted  figure,  known  as  the 
Norman  crusader.  It  is  arrayed  in  a 
massive  suit  of  chain  mail,  and  furnished 
witii  the  usual  lance,  battle  axe  and  huge 
sword.  Thi'  walls  ami  ciilini;  ol  tliis 
hall,   which  was   toruierly   the  io\al    ban- 
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queting  hall,  are  completely  covered  with 
intricate  designs,  such  as  sunflowers, 
birds,  stars,  passion  flowers,  etc.,  manu- 
factured from  bent  swords,  baj-onets 
and  gun  locks.  They  are  quite  a  work 
of  art,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  these 
seemingly  complicated  and  delicate  de- 
signs are  composed  of  such  materials. 
Around  the  walls  in  glass  cases  are 
arranged  the  arms  ancient  and  modern 
of  all  nations;  especially  interesting  is 
it  to  note  the  evolution  from  the  old 
longbow  down  to  the  latest  magazine 
rifles  now  in  use  in  the  British  army. 
Fancy  going  into  battle  as  they  did  in 
the  dajs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  armed  with 
one  of  those  old  match  lock  guns,  furn- 
ished with  a  rest  which  the  manipulator 
stuck  into  the  ground  after  the  fashion 
of  a  camera  tripod,  previous  to  taking 
aiml  The  old  flint  lock  guns,  yes,  even 
the  wheel  lock  arms  were  simplicity 
itself  compared  to  those  dubious  weap- 
ons of  offense.  And  yet  it  was  with 
such  weapons  that  Cortes  with  his  300 
Spaniards  conquered  the  thousands  of 
Aztecs  in  Mexico. 

In  a  case  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
are  to  be  seen  the  instruments  of  torture 
that  were  used  in  the  tower  to  wring 
from  unwilling  suspects  the  names  of 
their  fellow  conspirators  and  the  nature 
of  the  plots  they  had  on  foot.  An  in- 
strument known  as  "Skiffington's  daugh- 
ter" is  a  rust  eaten,  diabolical  contrivance 
for  confining  the  neck,  hands  and  feet 
of  the  luckless  individuals  in  such  posi- 
tions as  to  cause  a  terrible  strain  on  the 
muscles,  which  would  be  fearful  torture 
even  for  a  few  hours,  not  to  speak  of 
days!  A  model  of  the  rack  is  also  to 
be  seen.  It  consists  of  two  windlasses 
fixed  into  a  frame.  The  victim  to  be 
operated  upon,  being  stripped,  cords 
were  fastened  to  his  hands  and  feet 
which  were  wound  up  on   the  windlasses 


until  every  joint  was  pulled  out  of  its 
socket.  An  inquisitor  .stood  at  one  side 
to  take  down  the  confession  that  was 
wrung  from  the  victim's  groaning  lips, 
while  a  surgeon  was  in  attendance  to 
see  that  the  unhappy  wretch  did  not 
pass  to  the  great  beyond  under  the  in- 
fliction. We  must  not  forget  the  head- 
man's axe,  and  the  block  upon  which 
the  condemned  man  placed  his  head 
which  bears  the  notches  cut  by  the  axe 
after  it  had  severed  the  head. 

A  splendid  collection  of  swords  is  there 
also,  including  the  huge  double- 
handed  weapons  of  five  feet  in  length, 
the  beautiful  court  rapier,  together 
with  the  modern  cavalry  sabre.  These 
all  have  a  history  of  their  own,  a  great 
many  of  them  bearing  notches  that  givs 
evidence  of  their  having  been  used. 
Spears,  hulberds,  boarding  pikes  and 
lances  repose  around  the  walls.  But 
probably  the  most  treacherous  weapon 
among  the  collection  is  the  Saracen's 
tiger  claws;  three  or  four  small  steel 
razor  like  claws,  that  can  be  concealed 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  so  that  the 
Saracen  when  he  embraced  his  enemy 
around  the  neck  according  to  the  Ori- 
ental custom  of  greeting,  with  one  stroke 
could  sever  his  jugular  vein.  In  the 
White  Tower  are  stored  some  100,000 
modern  magazine  rifles,  but  they  are  no 
longer  on  view,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
several  years  ago  the  Irish  dynamiters 
succeeded  in  planting  an  infernal  ma- 
chine there,  that  exploded  in  the  armory 
and  wrecked  the  room  and  contents. 
After  passing  through  the  banqueting 
hall,  state  apartments  and  council  room, 
wherein  Lord  Hastings  was  condemned 
to  death  (Shakespeare's  Richard  III,  Act 
III)  we  once  more  emerge  into  fresh 
air  and  leave  that  pile  of  buildings,  and 
cross  the  parade  ground.  Here  are  to 
be  seen    scores    of     dismounted     cannon 
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that  have  been  captured  during  Eng- 
land's wars  in  China,  India,  Russia, 
France  and  America. 

I'o  the  left  is  Tower  Green  where 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  Queen  Catherine  Howard, 
Jane  \'iscountess  Rochford ,  and  poor 
Lady  Jane  Grey  were  beheaded;  it  being 
deemed  expedient  to  execute  them  with- 
in the  tower  walls  and  not  on  Tower 
Hill  just  outside,  for  fear  of  a  popular 
demonstration  and  rebellion  of  the  mas- 


and  mild  glances.  Fearful  of  missing 
his  aim  he  was  obliged  to  invent  an 
epedient  to  behead  the  Queen.  He 
drew  off  his  shoes  and  approached  her 
silently;  while  he  was  at  her  left  hand 
another  person  advanced  at  her  right, 
who  made  a  great  noise  in  walking,  so 
that  this  circumstance,  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  Anne,  she  turned  her  face  from 
the  executioner,  who  then  struck  off  her 
head."  So  hasty  had  been  the  prepara- 
tions for  the    execution,  that    there    was 


TOWER 

ses.  Disraeli  in  his  curiosities  of  litera- 
ture quotes  the  following  legend  regard- 
ing Anne's  execution:  "Anne  Boleyn 
being  on  the  scaffold  would  not  consent 
to  have  her  eyes  bandaged,  saying  that 
she  had  no  fear  of  death.  All  that  the 
divine  who  assisted  at  her  execution 
could  obtain  from  her  was  that  she 
would  shut  lier  eyes.  But  as  she  was 
opening  them  at  every  moment  the  exe- 
cutioner    could   not     bear     tluir     tender 


13RIDGE. 

no  coffin  at  hand,  so  her  body  was 
placed  in  a  cht-st,  and  buried  in  St. 
Peter's  chapel.  The  next  day,  as  I 
have  said  before,  Henry  VIH  married 
his  new  love. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  dashing, 
fighting  sailor  who  made  several  voy- 
ages to  -Xmerica  and  used  to  let  the 
Spaniards  get  the  gold  and  treasure 
from  the  Aztecs  of  old  Mexico  and  tlien 
capture  tile    Spanish    tri'asurc  ships  and 
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bring  rich  cargoes  back  to  England,  was 
the  man,  if  you  will  remember,  who  laid 
his  costly  cloak  over  a  mud  puddle  so 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  could  step  across 
without  soiling  her  shoes.  He  is  the 
man  who  first  brought  tobacco  to  Eng- 
land, and  so  alarmed  his  servant  who 
saw  his  master  smoking  and  imagined 
that  he  was  on  fire,  that  the  valet 
promptly  soused  him  with  a  jug  of  beer 
to  extinguish  the  supposed  flames.  A 
grand  old  fellow  was  Raleigh;  the  story 
of  his  life  reads  like  a  romance,  and  is 
far  preferable  to  the  modern  novel. 
Finally  Sir  Walter  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  by  King  James  who  to  pan- 
der to  the  King  of  Spain's  desires  subse- 
quently had  Raleigh  executed.  He  died 
as  he  lived,  a  brave  man.  Eayley  the 
historian  tells  us,  "He  gave  his  hat, 
money,  and  other  things  to  some  attend- 
ants who  were  near  him,  and  on  taking 
leave  of  Lord  Arundel  he  begged  him 
to  entreat  of  the  king  that  he  might  not 
be  defamed  by  any  writings  after  his 
death.  Having  taken  off  his  gown  and 
doublet  he  requested  to  see  the  axe,  and 
this  not  being  immediately  complied 
with  he  said  to  the  executioner,  'Pray- 
thee  let  me  see  it;  dost  thou  think  I  am 
afraid  of  it?'  On  feeling  the  edge,  he 
added  with  a  smile  to  the  sheriff,  'This 
is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  is  a  physician 
for  all  diseases.'  After  he  had  gone  to 
all  parts  of  the  scaffold  and  desired  the 
people  to  pray  to  God  to  assist  and 
strengthen  him  in  this  severe  trial,  the 
executioner  begged  forgiveness  and 
asked  which  way  he  would  lay  upon  the 
block.  'So  the  heart  is  right,'  he  an- 
swered, 'it  is  of  no  matter  which  way 
the  head  lays.'"  England  by  this  act  of 
a  cold  hearted  and  unfeeling  tyrant, 
deprived  herself  of  a  man  who,  whether 
regarded  as  a  statesman  or  a  patriot,  as 
a  soldier  or  a  seaman,  a  scholar,  a  poet, 


or  a  philosopher,  must  be  ranked  among 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Among  the  most  pe- 
culiar executions,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
was  secretly  put  to  death  in  the  Bowyer 
Tower.  Tradition  tells  us  that  having 
his  choice  of  a  mode  of  death,  he  elected 
to  be  drowned  in  a  tub  of  malmsay  wine. 
Immediately  facing  Tower  Green  is 
the  Beauchamp  Tower  wherein  a  great 
many  illustriom  prisoners  were  confined. 
The  walls  of  the  room  on  the  second 
floor  where  they  were  imprisoned  are 
covered  with  inscriptions  cut  into  the 
solid  stone;  the  majority  of  them  are  in 
Latin  and  while  they  are  all  rough  and 
ready  pieces  of  work  (just  such  as  a 
prisoner  would  execute  while  killing 
time)  some  of  them  show  an  amount  of 
cleverness  in  their  workmanship.  Pro- 
bably the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time 
one  that  stirs  one  most  is  the  single 
word  "Jane"  cut  in  the  rock.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  done  by  Earl 
Dudley,  the  devoted  husband  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  What  pathos,  and  what  a 
tragedy  surrounds  that  simple  inscrip- 
tion' One  can  almost  picture  that  lov- 
ing husband,  torn  from  the  side  of  his 
young  wife,  whom  he  never  saw  again 
on  this  earth — standing  there,  with  per- 
chance a  rusty  nail  as  his  only  tool 
patiently  chipping  out  those  four  letters, 
halting  anon  with  a  smile  of  love  on 
his  lips  as  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  her 
sweet  winning  ways,  and  that  short  brief 
period  of  courtship  and  subsequent 
married  bliss;  then  his  brow  would 
grow  dark,  he  would  throw  himself 
agaist  his  barred  door  in  a  paroxism 
of  rage  and  fury  as  the  thoughts  of  her 
in  prison  not  100  yards  from  him  would 
surge  through  his  brain.  On  these  walls 
also  is  a  representation  of  a  crucifix 
bearing  the  date    1570,   together    with    a 
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bleeding  heart.  Underneath  is  the  word 
"Peveril."  This  is  the  man  immortal- 
ized bj'  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  famous 
novel. 

"John  Store,  Doctor,  1570,"  is  another 
inscription.  This  man  was  a  promineni 
Catholic  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
and  was  later  concerned  in  a  great  many 
of  the  burnings  of  the  Protestant  martyrs 
during  the  reign  of  Mary;  he  was  subse- 
quently confined  in  the  Tower  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason  and  eventually 
executed  at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  all, 
the  crestE,  inscriptions  and  mottoes 
chiselled  and  cut  on  these  walls  by  illus- 
trious prisoners  total  up  to  some  ninetj'- 
one.  A  morning  at  the  Tower  is  well 
spent.  To  step  from  the  noisy  streets 
into  the  quiet  old  place,  stroll  around 
and  scrape  up  an  acquaintance  with  the 
bygone  ages,  is  a  unique  experience. 
One  almost  forgets  that  he  is  living  in 
this  advanced  19th  century,  and  can 
with  a  very  small  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion picture  the  place  peopled  with  mailed 
warriors,  men  at  arms,  courtiers,  and 
members  of  the  royal  retinue,  until 
one  staves  in  his  fifteen  bob  silk  hat  in 
going  through  a  low  archway,  when  the 
charm  is  dispelled. 

Quite  a  contrast  to  this  ancient  build- 
ing is  the  modern  Tower  Bridge  which 
is  a  triumph  of  up  to  date  ItUh  century 
engineering  skill,  and  a  monument  to 
man's  ingenuity. 

Across  this  bridge  from  (i  a.  ni.  until 
dark,  goes  a  continual  double  procession 
of  heavy  wagons  carrying  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, cabs  and  busses,  together  with 
a  multitude  of  pedestrians.  A  warning 
whistle  of  a  large  steamer  is  heard,  and 
like  magic  the  traffic  is  stopped  by  the 
police,  the  bridge  becomes  deserted,  and 
slowly  but  surely  that  massive  paved 
roadway  and  sidewalks,  part  in  the  cen- 
tre,  without     any    perceptible    noise    or 


jar  the  spot  whereon  you  stood  a  few 
moments  before  quietly  elevates  to  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  the  large 
ship  passes  through  the  opening;  once 
more  by  hydraulic  power,  the  drawbridge 
assumes  a  horizontal  position,  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  traffic  take  pos- 
session with  a  rumble  and  roar  and  pro- 
ceed across  the  Thames. 

Within  a  stones  throw  of  the  Tower 
does  ancient  and  modern  London  join 
hands.  Geo.  E.    Carpenter. 

(TO   BE  CONTISCED.) 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

Ere  Utah  was  a  fruitful  field, 

Before  God's  blessing  bid  it  yield, 

It  was  a  treeless,  birdless  waste — 

Save  where  the  rills  and  streams  made  haste 

To  join  the  salt-sea  far  away, 

Which  glistened  in  the  summer's  ray  I 

Coyotes  roamed  the  desert  place, 
A  rabbit  here  and  there  to  chase; 
Some  Indians, 'mid  its  sterile  lands, 
Found  bare  subsistence  to  their  hands. 
Few  snakes  and  lizards  here  and  there, 
To  breathe  the  dry  and  silent  air! 

Where  streams  debuoohed  upon  the  lake, 

Wild  ducks  and  geese  might  scant  partake 

Of  food,  well  gathered  far  and  wide, 

By  streams  which  drained  each  mountain  side, 

In  silence  or  in  hurrying  leaj), 

'Mid  level  vales  or  canyons  steep. 

The  hardy.  God-led  Pioneers, 
Possession  took,  devoid  of  fears, 
'Twas  trust  in  Him  and  in  their  head, 
Who  o'er  the  prairies  had  them  leil  — 
Declared  this  was  the  spot  ordained 
For  peace  and  growth  in  love  unfeigned. 

Together  toil  and  faith  (•()inl)incd 
To  till  the  soil,  the  waters  bind  ; 
By  tributary  streams  to  wake 
The  thirsty  soil  for  life's  dear  sake. 
What  trials,  hopes  or  failures  there, 
What  labor,  backeii  by  earnest  prayer! 

When  hopes  ran  high  from  prospects  bright, 
When  hunger  markcil  a  crop  hi  sight, 
The  crickets,  ironclad,  came  down, 
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A  legioned  host  for  battle  thrown; 
The  few — if  men — could  not  withstand 
The  teeming  myriads  of  that  band. 

Had  birds  lieen  numerous,  no  such  sign, 
Had  tried  their  faith  in  power  divine, 
For  nil  consumed  had  surely  been. 
Ere  they  became  a  menace  keen  I 
They  tiourished,  grew,  increased  at  will. 
With  not  an  enemy  to  kill, 

They  forward  moved,  an  army  vast, 
A  black  and  hungry  Ipe  at  last; 
In  trembling  balance  hung  the  fate 
Of  all  who'd  toiled  from  morn  till  late 
A  thousand  miles  from  any  aid, 
Unless  these  gourmands  could  be  stayed  ! 

Faith,  works  and  prayer  as  one  became, 
From  heaven  alone  relief  could  claim. 
The  angels  surely  heard  that  day, 
And  answer  brought  in  strangest  way. 
A  myriad  gulls,  inspired  as  one. 
From  yon  far-distant  lake  came  on  ! 

No  instinct  marked  that  wondrous  flight. 
They  were  directed  for  the  fight. 
They  fell  upon  that  moving  mass, 
Voracious,  none  their  glance  could  pass. 
And  yet,  disgusted  with  their  food, 
They  ate  as  if  they  understood. 

They  saved  the  people !     God  be  praised  1 

And  none  since  then  liis  hand  hath  raised. 

Against  the  gulls  ;   they  safely  soar. 

Or  run  the  upturned  furrow  o'er, 

As  friends,  protected,  loved  and  blest. 

Those  white-winged  saviors  of  the  west. 

But  birds  have  mutiplied  to  love. 
The  blackbird,  sparrow,  lark  and  dove. 
They  come  and  go  in  bush  or  tree. 
Are  always  welcome,  always  free. 
There's  food  enough,  thank  God,  for  all. 
For  man  and  birds  whate'er  the  call. 

True,  some  would  limit,  rob  their  nests. 
Call  birds  a  nuisance,  robbers,  pests. 
I  love  them  round  the  house,  the  farm. 
Nor  "me  or  mine"  would  do  them  harm. 
We  ask  no  law,  or  man,  or  boy. 
To  either  nest  or  eggs  destroy. 

For  they're  our  friends,  nay,  our  delight, 
Their  morning  concert,  home  at  night," 
As  clouds  they  come  with  whirr  of  wing, 
Some  moan,  some  whistle,  few  may  sing, 
They  all  an  unmixed  blessing  seem, 
'Twas  Father  gave  them— so  we  deem. 


To  Eden,  birds  did  all  belong. 

In  color,  habit,  form  or  song, 

No  doubt  they  came  from  .sunnier  skies. 

To  dwell  on  earth  'neath  human  eyes, 

Familiars  from  our  first  estate 

Created  by  our  God  most  great. 

Let's  keep  our  birds!    No  robber  hand 
Hath  right  to  drive  from  Father's  land. 
Could  this  be  done  on  earth,  no  doubt, 
To  kill  above,  some  one  might  shout. 
If  humblest  thing  should  be  destroyed, 
Man  claims  its  Maker  ill  employed. 

H.  W.  XaubM. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  NORTH. 


Norseman  Blood. 
VIII. 

(CONTINDED  FROM  PAGE  341.) 

Mads  Larsen  had  walked  the  long 
road  from  Skien  to  Heimstad.  The 
Kroner  in  his  purse  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  permit  of  his  taking  the  boat. 

He  had  received  nothing  from  home 
for  a  long  time,  and  his  funds  were  ex- 
hausted; but  at  the  request  of  Atelie 
Heldman,  he  had  immediately  set  out 
for  Heimstad.  The  roads  were  good, 
the  air  cool  and  exhilerating.  He  had 
good  road-legs,  and  a  splendid  appetite 
for  the  plain  and  ofttimes  coarse  country 
fare;  and  he  continually  saw  scenes  and 
people  worth   looking  at 

Atelie  s  letter  was  quite  urgent.  He 
regretted  that  he  could  not  have  taken 
the  boat  at  this  time,  but  he  made  good 
time.  At  one  place  on  the  road  Mads 
was  fairly  taken  by  surprise,  by  a  farmer 
asking  him  to  ride  on  his  wagon.  The 
traveler  gladly  accepted  and  seated  on 
the  rough  cart  he  entertained  the  farmer 
by  talk  about  America.  All  Norwegians 
are  intertested  in  "America,"  meaning 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  really  a 
strong  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
two  lands.  Evei3'body  in  Norway  has 
relatives     in     'America,"   and     as    Mads 
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was  from  that  place  the  farmer  thought 
he  ou£;ht  to  know  his  brother-in-law  in 
Minnesota,  and  his  son  in  Chicago. 
This  ride  was  Mads  Larsen's  first  and 
last  "lift"  which  any  citizen  of  the  North 
ever  offered  him. 

The  sun  was  lew  when  Heimstadcamc 
into  sight.  Mads  was  tired  and  hungry, 
but  he  knew  that  he  would  be  well 
treated  at  the  large  house  on  the  hillside; 
so  he  strode  boldly  up  the  path  and  met 
Olga  in  the  yard.  She  told  him  that 
Atelie  was  away,  had  been  away  nearly 
all  da^•,  but  she  was  expected  home  every 
minute.  He  was,  however,  to  be  made 
at  home.  "  I  have  an  errand  to  the 
S/a/'Uc-    and    I'll  be  right  in,"   said  Olga. 

Mads  went  in  to  the  kitchen  and 
placing  his  coat,  umbrella  and  valise  on 
a  bench,  he  dtew  his  chair  up  to  the 
fire  blazing  on  the  old-fashioned  open 
fireplace.  He  was  always  interested  in 
what  was  going  on  around  these  old 
cooking  stoves,  and  that  evening  there 
was  a  savory  smell  which  added  to  its 
charms.  Mads  was  speculating  on  how 
he  would  build  just  such  a  place  when 
he  built  a  house  in  far  off  Utah,  when 
an  inner  door  opened  and  a  gentleman 
appeared.  It  was  evidently  a  surprise 
to  the  man  to  see  a  stranger  making 
himself  thus  at  home  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  but  Mads  Larsen  was  not  less  sur- 
prised to  see  his  friend  who  had  S(j 
worsted  him  in  the  theological  discus- 
sion some  time  before.  Not  a  very 
pleasant  look  came  into  the  face  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  doorway.  He  stared 
blankly  at  the  missionary  for  an  instant, 
and  then  said   in   a  sharp  tone: 

"What  is  yo.ir   business,  sir?" 

Ma<ls  was  temptiil  to  answer  the  man 
in  the  same  spirit,  but  hi-  controlled 
himself,  and  explained  that  he  wished 
to  speak  to  Froken   Heldman. 

"Froken   Heldman    is    not     at     home; 


besides  she  has  no  business  with  a  Mor- 
mon preaciier.  I  advise  you  to  travel 
on.    We  do  not  entertain  strangers  here. " 

"I  am  not  a  stranger  here,"  replied 
Mads;  and  I  came  upon  a  special  in- 
vitation from  Froken  Heldman.  How- 
ever, if  )ou  are  in  charge  here,  and  you 
do  not  desire  my  presence,  I  shall  not 
trespass." 

"I  am  in  charge  here,  and  I  do  not 
desire  the  presence  of  any  such  as  you," 
was  the  reply. 

Elder  Larsen  picked  up  his  baggage 
and  made  for  the  door  where  he  met 
Olga  coming  in. 

"Why,  you're  not  going?"      she  asked. 

"Yes,  he  is  going,  Olga,  do  not  detain 
him,"   said  the  gentleman. 

"But,  sir,  Froken  Atelie  told  mc 
that  if  Hr.  Larsen  came  I  was  to  enter- 
tain him  until  she  came  home." 

"I'll  not  parley  with  you,  girl.  The 
Mormon  is  refused  permission  to  remain." 

They  were  out  in  the  yard.  Mads 
was  contemplating  which  course  to  take. 
He  was  always  welcome  at  Nordo's,  but 
he  must  use  caution  in  going  there. 
However,  it  seemed  that  he  must  risk  it 
that  evening. 

Atelie  walked  down  the  yard  and  met 
him  a  few  steps  from   the  house. 

"Good  evening,  Hr.  Larsen."  saitl 
she,  "I  am  so  L;lad  you  cami'.  Have 
you  just  arrived?     Come  right  in." 

But  Mads  stood  still.  He  was  forci- 
bly struck  by  the  girl's  appearance,  pale 
and  haggard,  her  large  tlark  i-yes  look- 
ing strange. 

"I  think  I  hatln't  Ixtter  come  in," 
said  he. 

"  VVhs',   wliat's  the  matter?" 

'Well,  I've  just  been  told  that  1  am 
not  waiiteil,  and  in  latt  that  1  was  to 
be  off.  " 

"  B\    whom?" 
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"Bytlie  gentleman  that  just  now  went 
into  the  house. " 

"Uncle  Sande?" 

"Is  it  3'our  uncle  Sande?  Then  I 
understand. " 

"But  I  don't.  Come,  and  we'll  get 
an  explanation.  " 

"Wait  a  moment.  You  see,  your 
uncle  hates  me,  hates  my  religion.  I 
don't  want  to  quarrel  with  him." 

"But,  Larsen,  I  must  talk  with  you, 
1  don't  hate  you,  nor  your  leligion. 
What  has  Uncle  Sande  got  to  do  with 
my  affairs?" 

"It  seems  a  great  deal.  He  told  me 
he  was  in  charge  here." 

The  blood  quickened  in  the  girl's 
veins  and  flowed  with  more  life  than  it 
had  for  a  long  time.  B}'  the  dim  light 
Mads  could  see  that  the  color  came 
again  into  her  cheeks. 

"Will  you  come  with  me  into  the 
house?" 

He  followed  her.  Olga  was  busy  in 
the  kitchen  and  said  nothing.  Mads 
and  Atelie  passed  into  the  living  room. 
Hr.  Sande  sat  at  a  table  rummaging 
with  some  papers.  Atelie  gave  Mads  a 
chair. 

"Uncle,"  she  asked,  "why  did  you 
treat  Hr.    Larsen  as  a  tramp?" 

"Because  that's  what  he  is,  no  more, 
no  less,"  replied  her  uncle.  "And  I  can- 
not understand,  Atelie,  why  you  associ- 
ate with  such  people. " 

The  color  grew  deeper  in  the  girl's 
face. 

"Uncle  Sande,  such  people  were  good 
enough  for  father's  associates,  and  what 
was  good  enough  for  him,  I  am  not 
ashamed  of." 

"Your  father  was  old  and  ffeble 
minded,  and  not  always  responsible  for 
what  he  did;  but  you,  you  ought  to 
have  better  sense  than   to   be  deluded  by 


Mormon  preachers,  you  who  were  brought 
up  under  Christian   influences." 

"I'm  not  going  to  argue  that  question 
with  you.  You  know  how  useless  that 
would  be.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  treat  a 
person  who  comes  to  Heimstad  on  a 
special  request  of  mine  as  a  gentleman." 

Hr.  Sande  did  not  answer.  He  turned 
over  his   papers  as  if  busy. 

"Froken  Heldman,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary, "I  will  go  back  by  the  coming 
steamer.  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude." 
Mads  knew  he  could  not  go  back  by  the 
next  steamer — he  had  no  money — but  he 
must  say  something. 

Atelie  turned  on  him.  She  was 
thoroughly  aroused  now  and  her  eyes 
blazed. 

"You  may  do  as  you  please,  Larsen. 
I  asked  you  to  call.  I  am  mistress  here, 
and  you  are  my  guest,  but  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  sta}',   1  have  no  more  to  say." 

Mads  was  slow  in  answering,  and  Hr. 
Sande  arose  and  said. 

"Atelie,  this  nonsense  may  as  well 
stop  now.  Do  not  be  so  confident  that 
this  house  is  yours.  Until  the  affairs 
of  your  father's  estate  have  been  ar- 
ranged, you  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
tell  you  now  that  you  own  very  little. 
Meanwhile,  I  am  in  charge  here,  and 
you  should  let  me  be  the  judge  of  such 
matters  as  making  the  place  a  head- 
quarters  for  Mormon  missionaries." 

"Uncle,  you  are  not  my  master.  I 
will  do  as  1  please.  If  Heimstad  turns 
out  to  be  yours  instead  of  mine,  }'0u 
may  do  with  it  as  you  wish.  Until 
then,  you  will  please  not  interfere  in  my 
personal  matters." 

She  took  Larsen's  coat  and  hat  which 
until  now  he  had  held  in  his  hands, 
and  carried  them  into  the  hall.  Hr. 
Sande  arose  and  passed  out.  Atelie 
went    to   the   kitchen  and   told     Olga     to 
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bring  in  some  supper.  Then  she  busied 
herself  in  setting  the  table. 

Truth  to  tell,  Mads  was  pleased  that 
it  had  ended  as  it  had.  He  had  eaten 
nothing  since  morning  and  he  was  very 
tired.  Hr.  Sande  was  steeped  in  preju- 
dice, and  he  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
argue  further  with  him. 

Supper  was  soon  on  the  table  and 
Atelie  drew  up  her  chair. 

"Come,  bring  up  your  chair,  Larsen," 
said  she. 

He  sat  up  to  the  table.  She  asked 
him  to  return  thanks,  and  then  she 
helped  him  to  a  good  supply  of  food. 

"I  know  you  must  be  hungry,"  said 
she,  "and  it  is  a  shame  to  keep  you 
waiting  so  long  for  something  to  eat — 
and  while  you  eat,  I  am  going  to  talk. 
First,  you  must  forgive  me  for  being  so 
sharp  with  j'ou.  1  was  annoyed  a  little 
by  your  remarks,  but  I  did  not  mean 
half  what  I  said.  I  knov;  how  to  take 
Uncle  Sande,  too,  and  I  had  to  do  as  I 
did.  He'll  not  bother  us  any  more  this 
evening.  Yes;  I'll  eat  a  little,  to  keep 
you  company. " 

The  events  of  the  evening  had  cer- 
tainly raised  Atelie's  spirits,  and  she 
seemed  quite  herself  again.  She  in- 
quired about  the  coming  conference  in 
Christiania,  about  the  new  arrivals  of 
missionaries,  the  new  conference  presi- 
dent, and  Mads  told  her  all  about  them. 
Then  when  the  table  was  cleared,  and 
the  house  had  become  still,  Atelie  re- 
lated to  the  Elder  her  day's  experiences. 
She  told  him  of  her  worry  concerning 
her  father,  and  of  her  pondering  over 
the  subject  of  the  dead,  until  she  had 
become  sick. 

"When  I  awoke  from  that  swoon  at 
Nordo's, "  she  said,  "I  felt  an  assurance 
that  all  would  be  right,  but  I  had  to  see 
j'ou,  and  now  I  want  you  to  explain  it 
all  to  me.  ' 


The  young  Elder  had  listened  with 
eager  interest  to  the  recital  of  the  con- 
flict that  had  been  going  on  within  the 
breast  of  the  girl.  To  a  missionary, 
nothing  gives  more  happiness  than  to 
be  able  to  help  a  soul  groping  in  the 
dark,  eager  to  find  the  light.  The 
world  is  so  cold,  and  so  indifferent  to 
his  words  that  to  find  one  who  is  eager 
to  hear  and  to  learn  enkindles  the  spirit 
anew,  and  he  pours  his  soul  into  the 
explaining  of  Gospel  principles.  It  was 
so  with  Elder  Larsen  that  evening. 

"The  beauty  of  the  Gospel,"  said  he, 
"is  its  comprehensiveness.  It  is  as 
wide  as  eternity,  as  high  as  the  heavens: 
It  stretches  out  its  loving  arms  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  time  and  space.  It 
comprehends  all  things;  it  provides  for 
all  circumstances  and  conditions. 

"The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  God  is  in 
very  deed  our  father,  and  that  He  is  not 
an  incomprehensible,  shapeless  being 
whom  none  can  approach  and  under- 
stand. We  are  the  children  of  God  in 
every  meaning  of  the  term,  and  our 
Father  has  provided  perfect  means 
whereby  we,  His  offspring,  may  develop 
the  divine  within  us  inherited  from 
Him.  This  life,  friend  Atelie,  is  but  a 
space,  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  eternit}-. 
Should  our  Father,  who  is  all  wise,  all 
merciful,  perfect  in  goodness  and  truth 
limit  salvation  to  but  an  instant,  as  it 
were,  in  the  course  of  a  soul's  develop- 
ment? Should  not  the  blessed  Gospel 
life  and  light  shine  into  the  uttermost 
limits  of  the  creations  of  God,  and  reach 
every  creature  who  is  worthy,  who  is 
willing  to  receive  it? 

"The  Gos[iel  answers  yes  to  these 
questions. 

"Your  father  was  a  good  man.  He 
understood  the  Gospel  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  he  was  hindered  from  yielding 
obedience      to     its      ordinances.        Your 
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mother,  no  doubt,  was  a  good  woman. 
Yes,  there  are  thousands,  millions  of 
C!Ood,  honest  men  and  women,  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  as  much  as  you  or  I, 
that  have  gone  into  the  next  world  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Are  they 
lost?  Does  God's  mercy  end  at  the 
grave?  Is  our  Father  not  also  Master 
in  the  world  of  spirits?  Hand  me  your 
Bible  and  I  will  read  a  little  from  it. 

"1  read  here  in  First  Peter,  third 
chapter,  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered 
for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
spirit;  by  which  also  he  went  and 
preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison, 
which  sometimes  were  disobedient,  when 
the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah  while  the  ark  was  prepar- 
ing, wherein  few,  that  is  eight  souls, 
were  saved  by  water.' 

"You  remember  in  our  talk  about  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  I  referred  to  this 
passage,  and  explained  that  Christ 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  dead,  that 
is  to  those  in  the  spirit  world.  Now, 
there  is  harmony  in  all  of  God's  laws. 
He  has  declared  that  no  man  can  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God  unless  he  is  born 
of  the  water,  that  is,  baptized.  Would 
Christ  preach  the  Gospel  to  beings  who 
could  never  gain  any  benefits  from  it? 
I  think   not. 

"Here  is  another  passage  which,  ex- 
plains it.  'Else  what  shall  they  do 
which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the 
dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why  are  they 
then  baptized  for  the  dead?'" 

"Can  we  be  baptized  for  those  that 
are  dead?"   asked  Atelie. 

"We  can,  according  to  the  scriptures 
and  the  later  revelations  of  God." 

"  Then  I  will  perform  the  ordinance  for 
father  and  mother  tomorrow." 

Elder  Larsen  smiled  at  her  eagerness. 


"That  is  hardly  possible,"   he  replied. 

"You  forget  that  you  are  not  yourself 
baptized.  Besides,  such  ordinances  can 
be  performed  only  in  a  temple  of  God, 
erected  for  this  purpose." 

Atelie  saw  her  mistake  and  smiled 
too,  and  as  the  Elder  explained  further 
she  saw  it  all  plainly,  and  received  an 
interpretation  to  the  vision  she  had  seen 
at  Nordo's. 

The  evening  was  passing,  and  although 
loathe  to  stop  talking  about  such  glori- 
ous themes,  both  knew  it  was  not  wise 
to  remain  together  late.  As  she  bade 
him  good  night,  she  placed  both  her 
hands  in  his.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  tears  of  joy. 

"Tomorrow,"  she  said  softly,  "tomor- 
row I  wi'ih  tc  make  my  covenant  with 
God.  I  have  found  a  beautiful  spot 
near  Nordo's  and  both  Sister  Nordo 
and  Helge  have  promised  to  come. 
What  do  you  think  about   it?" 

"Just  as  you  say.  If  you  are  ready, 
I  am. " 

"Then,  tomorrow.      Goodnight,  Larsen." 
Nephi  Anderson. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED) 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  talking  that 
means  but  little  and  ends  in  nothing. 
Not  consciously  insincere,  it  yet  poorly 
represents  the  true  feelings;  it  merely 
dilutes  the  will  and  weakens  the  pur- 
pose. 

Freethin'king  often  means  thinking 
that  is  free  from  the  restrictions  which 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  recognised 
laws  of  reasoning  lays  upon  scientific 
investigation. 

However  little  we  may  have  to  do, 
that  little  should  be  done  well. 

Don't  stand  shivering  upon  the  bank; 
plunge  in  at  once  and  have  it  over. 
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EARLY  DAY   REMINISCENCES. 

Editor  Juvenile  Instructor: 

Dear  Brother. — In  these  days  when 
early  reminiscences  are  being  brought 
to  light,  I  have  thought  a  word  or  two 
from  your  humble  servant  would  not 
come  amifs.  "How  ever  did  you  get 
along  in  the  early  days  of  Utah,  when 
there  seemed  nothing  for  a  poor  family 
to  get  at  in  times  ct  need?"  has  been 
the  question  put  to  me    scores  of    times. 

To  answer  the  above  I  wish  to  tell 
of  a  few  circumstances  attending  me 
and  mine  in  the  summer  of  185.3. 

M)'  wife  and  I  crossed  the  sea  and 
plains  in  1852,  arriving  in  Salt  Lake 
on  the  3rd  day  of  September.  About 
the  middle  of  November,  we  became 
settled  for  the  winter  on  Canyon  Creek, 
near  the  bridge  on  the  County  Road, 
Salt   Lake  Valley. 

I  obtained  a  job  as  a  helper  in  a 
blacksmith's  shop.  We  were  now  down 
to  bed-rock;  our  clothing  was  nearly  all 
upon  our  backs  and  no  chance  to  get 
any  more,  as  there  was  not  a  dollar  that 
a  green,  raw  Englishman  knew  how  to 
put  his  hand  upon.  One  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  day  in  trade  such  as  I 
could  catch  was  our  only  and  best 
chance.  So  to  take  up  my  income  we 
concluded  to  tr\'  and  build  an  adobe 
room  12  x  14  feet.  This  done  we  were 
happy,  under  a  roof  made  of  a  .  double 
tier  of  slabs,  covered  with  soil,  one 
door  and  one  window;  we  were  proud, 
though  there  was  not  a  chair  or  table; 
our  rude  cot  was  made  of  poles  with  a 
raw  hide  bed  cord,  and  our  feathers 
were  from  the  threshing  floor.  To  keep 
my  clothes  respectable  my  wife  short- 
ened the  bed  tick  one  foot;  she  was  in 
a  little  btttcr  condition  for  clothes  than 
I  was;  but  at  last  her  clothes  had  to 
have  a  draw  made  upon  tlieni,  as  we 
were  soon  to  be  favored  with    an  heir  or 


heiress.  Heaven  knows  my  wife  made 
the  best  of  everything.  At  last  the 
hour  arrived.  Who  can  paint  the  scene? 
The  mother  had  done  the  best  to  meet 
the  wants  of  coming  events.  We  ex- 
pected a  son  or  a  daughter  and  we  were 
partially  prepared  for  either;  when  to 
our  great  surprise  two  daughters  came 
to  bless  our  little  home.  This  was  a 
stumper,  but  the}-  were  made  welcome 
to  all  we  had,  and  it  took  it  ail  to  clothe 
them  once  and  nothing  left.  Our  near- 
est neighbors  were  all  anxious  to  learn 
of  our  fate;  the  proud  father  strolled 
off  to  borrow  the  steel-j'ards,  when  a 
young  lass  came  running  towards  me 
and  said : 

"Brother  A ,  how  is  Sister  A ?" 

"Oh  she  is  feeling  first  class." 

"Is  she  over  with  her  troubles?" 

"Yes,"   I   said. 

"What  is  it  — a  boy?"   she  said. 

"  No,   it  is  two  girls. " 

This  ended  our  conversation,  and  she 
turned  and  ran  for  her  home. 

Now  comes  that  part  of  the  scene  I 
can  never  forget.  In  less  than  an  hour 
an  old  lady  over  sixty,  on  the  back  of 
Widow  Smith's  old  grey  horse,  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm,  came  riding  to  my 
door;  I  took  the  basket  from  her  and 
then  lifted  the  old  lady  dowr..  The 
basket  contained  two  fine  rolls  of  but- 
ter, a  cooked  cliicken,  and  a  large  pan 
of  buttermilk-jiiscuits;  this  was  our  first 
roll  of  butter  in  that  home,  and  the  first 
pan  of  white  tlour  biscuits  I  hail  seen 
for  months,  as  shorts  in  those  days  was 
our  bread  stuff.  Tli<'  old  lady  staid  but 
a  short  time.  She  tiied  to  pump  my 
wife  for  an  explanation  of  how  we  were 
situated,  but  could  not  get  the  informa- 
tion she  wanted;  so  she  took  the  nurse 
outside  and  quizzed  her,  and  learned 
the  facts  in  the  case.  Shr  then  called 
me  to  assist  her  upon  the    horse.      I   did 
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so,  and  she  bid  me  good  bye  and  God's 
blessings  upon  ni}'  house.  She  returned 
home  and  called  around  her  the  three 
daughters,  and  related  to  them  what 
she  had  learned. 

"Well,  Auntie,"  said  Sarah,  "we  can 
take  the  skirt  of  my  white  dress;  I  have 
only  worn  it  five  or  six  times,  also  my 
new  flannel  petticoat." 

"Yes,"  said  Jerusha,  "and  you  can  do 
the   same  with  mine." 

"Then,"  said  Martha  Ann,  "thatpiece 
of  white'flannel  just  come  from  the  loom 
of  mine  can  be  used." 

"Yes,"  said  Aanty,  "and  we  can  take 
such  and  such  sheets  that  we  brought 
from  home"  (meaning  Nauvoo).  All  was 
agreed  and  the  scissors  were  put  to 
work  and  the  needles  flew  at  lightning 
speed,  for  by  9  o'clock  next  morning, 
two  of  the  daughters  of  our  murdered 
patriarch  with  a  fine  clothes  basket  full 
of  clothes  all  in  fine  shape,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  new  comers  came  to  our 
house;  while  the  other  girl  carried  an- 
other basket  with  a  rich  supply  of  well 
prepared  provisions  for  those  of  riper 
years.  The  girls  walked  in,  one  saying, 
"Sister  Adams,  we  have  come  to  see  3'our 
prize;  and  ask  the  privilege  of  washing 
and  dressing  them  both."  The  mother 
had  not  seen  the  basket,  and  said,  "I 
should  be  much  pleased  to  have  }ou  do 
so  at  some  future  time,  as  matters  are 
not  now  as  convenient  as  I  should  like 
them."  Said  one  of  the  girls,  "We  can- 
not be  put  off  that  way;  we  realize  how 
matters  are  and  have  come  prepared  to 
carry  out  our  wish;"  pulling  a  basket 
into  sight.  "We  have  worked  nearly  all 
night,  and  from  the  time  Auntie  got 
home  yesterday,  and  we  are  going  to 
dress  those  children,"  and  they  did. 
And  God  has  been  thanked  scores  of 
times  for  the  kind  hand  extended  by  the 


family  of  one  who  was    martyred  for  the 
cause  of  truth. 

This  was  the  course  pursued  b)'  the 
sisters  of  John  and  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
when  all  were  one  family  together  under 
the  care  of  "Aunty."  I  will  further  say, 
that  it  was  customary  in  those  days  to  a 
very  great  extent,  to  think  that  our 
neighbor  was  our  brother  and  sister; 
and  further,  we  carried  out  that  scrip- 
ture to  a  great  extent  that  says,  "And 
from  him  that  would  borrow,  turn  thou 
now  away."  The  children  grew  and 
did  well  until  about  twelve  months  old, 
when  one  took  sick  with  whooping  cough, 
of  which  she  died  at  thirteen  months 
old;  tiie  other  was  spared  to  us,  and  is 
now  the  mother  of  ten  children  and  the 
grandmother  of  ten  children  more.  And 
this  is  only  the  beginning,  as  my  chil- 
dren, grand-children  and  great  grand- 
children number  eighty-seven;  forty- 
three  of  whom  have  set  for  one  picture, 
the  balance  being  too  badly  scattered  to 
get  there. 

Samuel  L.   Ada?ns. 
St.    George,   May  10th,   1897. 


What  to  do  with  our  troubles  and 
hindrances  is  the  great  probem  of  life. 
It  lies  with  us  to  make  them  into  violets 
in  the  soul,  or  into  thorns.  The  finest 
parts  of  the  finest  souls  have  been  made 
of  sorrow. 

Young  people  who  learn  to  work  will 
always  fare  better  than  idlers  and 
dawdlers.  Even  if  they  do  not  have  to 
work,  it  is  better  to  learn  how  against  a 
time  of  misfortune.  Wealth  sometimes 
takes  unto  itself  wings. 

Man  was  made  to  be  active,  and  he 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  em- 
ployed; it  is  the  idle  man  that  is  the 
most  miserable. 
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TAHITI  AND  THE  SOCIETY  ISLAND  MIS= 
SIGN. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  336.) 

Sunday,  September  9tl],  '44,  Elder 
Pratt  preached  to  the  people  in  the  na- 
tive language,  after  having  been  there 
some  five  months,  and  he  states  in  his 
journal  that  he  was  tolerably  understood. 
On  April  6th,  '45,  there  were  some  sixty 
members  in  the  Church  at  Tubuai,  and 
Brother  Pratt  continued  laboring  among 
the  people  conducting  classes,  and  hold 
ing  meetings  for  some  nineteen  months. 
On  December  4th,  1845,  he  received  his 
first  mail  from  home,  after  having  been 
absent  some  two  years  and  seven  months 
without  having  ever  heard  a  word  from 
his  wife  or  children.  He  also  received 
a  letter  from  Brother  Grouard  who  was 
then  laboring  on  Anaa  and  who  had 
baptized  some  six  hundred  and  twenty 
people.  He  desired  Brother  Pratt  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  so  accordingly 
arrangements  were  made  for  him  to 
leave  Tubuai  en  the  loth  of  December 
which  he  did,  on  board  a  vessel  of  some 
twenty-five  tons  burden  and  which  had 
a  cargo  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
goats,  nineteen  hogs,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  chickens,  six  geese,  five  dogs,  and 
eleven  souls  beside  himself.  This  trip 
was  made  in  the  warmest  of  weather, 
and  a  person  can  well  imagine  what  a 
journey  they  must  have  made  in  being 
five  days  at  sea. 

On  his  arrival  here  he  met  Elder 
Grouard,  and  they  on  January  ll'.th,  '4C, 
started  for  Anaa  on  a  native  ship  which 
was  constructed  of  two  canoes  some 
thirty-six  feet  long,  and  five  feet  deep. 
The  canoes  were  placed  side  by  side  and 
joined  together  with  beams  which  per- 
mitted the  natives  to  deck  the  ship  over 
and  build  a  sort  of  house  for  rcfugr  in 
times  of  storm  and  unpleasant  wi^athcr 
The  mast  was    movable    and    could     be 


placed  in  either  end  of  the  ship  while 
the  sail  they  used  was,  in  the  early  days, 
made  from  native  braided  mats.  After 
sailing  on  this  native  ship  for  some  few 
miles,  they  had  to  go  ashore  at  Point 
Venus,,  on  Tahiti,  on  account  of  a  storm 
that  arose.  Brother  Grouard  then  re- 
turned to  Papeete,  and  he  and  Brother 
Pratt  made  arrangemen  s  to  sail  on  a 
French  vessel  called  "Mary"  for  one 
thousand  cocoanuts  apiece.  They  landed 
at  "Nake"  or  what  is  now  called  Tema- 
tahoa,  on  Anaa,  February  3rd,  '46,  and 
they  did  considerable  move  missionary 
work  among  the  people  of  this  island. 

Traders  in  those  days  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  dealing  with  the  natives, 
as  Elder  Pratt  writes  that  one  gallon  of 
cocoanut  oil  would  only  bring  one  yard 
of  calico,  and  for  a  common  wood  ax 
the}'  would  have  to  give  in  exchange 
some  eighteen  gallons  of  oil.  As  it  is 
today  the  natives  get  much  fairer  treat- 
ment which  is  no  doubt  due  to  there 
being  so  much  competition  among  the 
traders. 

On  March  5th,  '46,  Brother  Pratt 
wrote  this  in  his  journal:  "This  is  a 
day  long  to  be  remembered;  we  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Brother  Woodruff 
dated  November,  1844.  This  is  the  first 
letter  from  the  Twelve.  I  Lave  received 
two  previous  letters  from  my  wife  and 
family,  and  these  three  are  all  the  let- 
ters we  have  received  from  America  in 
these  three  long  years  of  absence  from 
my  family.  Though  old  as  this  letter 
is,  it  contains  news  that  is  refreshing  to 
us  as  cooling  waters  to    a    thirsty    soul." 

In  June  of  '46,  Brother  Grouard  left 
Elder  Pratt  at  Anaa  and  visited  some 
nine  of  the  neighboring  islands,  where 
he  baptized,  on  six  of  them,  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  persons,  in  less  than 
four  months,  as  he  was  back  again  at 
Anaa  Septi'mber  18th. 
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Conference  was  held  at  Putuahara, 
Anaa,  September  24th,  '46,  when  the 
following  reports  were  given  out  as  to 
the  membership  of  the  Church  on  the 
different  islands,  at  that  time.  Tubnai, 
sixty-one;  Mehetia,  fourteen;  Anaa,  five 
branches  numbering  six  hundred  and  fift}'- 
one;  Matea,  eighty-one;  Aura,  seven- 
teen; Rairoa,  ten  and  on  three  other 
islands  eighteen,  all  members  in  good 
standing  and  making  a  total  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two. 

November  14th,  '46,  Brother  Pratt  left 
Anaa  for  Tahiti  and  America,  and  in 
doing  so  he  gives  vent  to  the  following 
language:  "I  shall  never  forget  the 
parting  with  Brother  Grouard;  he  and 
J  have  been  yoked  together  in  this 
mission  for  three  and  a  half  years.  We 
have  withstood  the  frowns  of  poverty,  the 
opposition  of  men  and  devils,  the  abusive 
negligence  of  our  friends  in  America,  (as 
we  have  received  but  three  letters  from 
there  since  we  left)  the  frowns  of  hun- 
ger, traveling  over  the  sharp  coral  rocks 
and  slippery  mountains  with  our  toes  out 
of  our  shoes,  and  our  knees  and  elbows 
out  of  our  clothes,  living  a  part  of  our 
time  on  cocoanuts  and  raw  fish,  and 
sleeping  on  the  ground  for  the  sake  of 
obeying  the  Savior's  commands  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands." 

Sunday,  February  7th,  1847,  Brother 
Pratt  organized  a  branch  of  the  Church 
at  Tiarei,  on  Tahiti,  with  twenty-six 
members,  and  ordained  some  to  the 
Priesthood. 

On  March  30th,  1847,  he  left  Tahiti 
on  the  schooner  "Providence"  bound 
for  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Califor- 
nia if  the  ship  should  go  there.  We  have 
no  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
reached  California,  but  it  was  August 
28th,  1848,  when  he  reached  the  Salt 
Lake  Valle}'  and  met  his  wife  and    chil- 


dren after  being  absent  from  them  for 
five  years  and  three  months.  They  had 
arrived  in  the  valley  hut  eight  days  pre- 
vious to  Brother  Pratt,  and  had  duiing 
his  absence,  passed  through  much  tri- 
bulation by  being  forced  to  leave  Nau- 
voo,  to  live  two  years  in  a  sod-house  at 
Winter  Quarters  and  cross  the  plains 
with  an  ox  team. 

October  4th,  1849,  Elder  Pratt  again 
left  Utah  for  the  islands,  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  April  21st,  1850,  on  the 
brig,  "Frederick,"  Captain  Dunham  in 
command,  and  arrived  there  on  May 
24th. 

At  the  April  conference  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  1850,  a  company  of  El- 
ders were  appointed  to  go  to  the  islands 
and  take  their  wives.  The  compan}' 
left  the  valley  May  7th,  1850,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  following  named  persons: 
J.  Crosby,  wife  and  son;  J.  Busby  and 
wife;  Thos.  Tompkins,  wife  and  two 
children;  Brother  McMertry,  wife  and 
child;  Alvarus  Hanks,  Simon  A.  Dunn, 
Julian  Moses,  Sister  Louisa  Pratt  (wife 
of  Elder  Pratt)  and  her  four  daughters 
and  a  young  man  who  went  with  the 
Pratt  family  whose  name  was  Hiram 
Clark  and  who  is,  by  wa}' of  explanation, 
a  brother  of  our  esteemed  sister,  Emme- 
line  B.  Wells.  On  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber they  left  San  Francisco  on  board  of 
the  "Jane  A.  Hersey,"  Captain  Salmon 
in  charge,  and  arrived  at  Tubuai  Octo- 
ber 21st  of  that  year,  1850.  Brother 
Dunn  then  came  to  Tahiti  where  he 
met  Elders  Pratt  and  Brown,  and  on 
January  28th,  1851,  arrived  again  at 
Tubuai  in  company  with  Brother  Pratt, 
where  they  met  the  new  Elders  and 
Saints,  with  the  exception  of  Elder 
Busby  who  had  left  the  day  previous 
for  home. 

On  April  4th,  1851,  Elder  Hiram 
Clark  arrived  at  Tubuai  from   the    Sand- 
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wich  Islands  on  his  way,  as  he  stated, 
to  the  Marquesas  Islands,  but  it  was 
not  long  baiore  fellowship  had  to  be 
withdrawn  from  him  for  unbecoming 
conduct.  He  afterwards  abandoned  the 
idea  of  goinc;  to  the  Marquesas,  and  the 
brethren  recommended  him  to  return  to 
America. 

The  white  Elders  and  brethren  with 
some  of  the  natives  of  Tubuai  built  a 
vessel  about  this  time,  which  was  fin- 
ished in  April,  1851,  and  which  was 
called  the  "Ravaai,"  or  "Fisher."  With 
it  they  traveled  from  island  to  island 
having  Brother  Grouard  as  captain,  and 
the  natives  acting  as  sailors. 

January  9th,  1852,  Elder  Pratt  again 
met  his  family  on  Tubuai  after  having 
been  absent  from  them  for  two  months 
traveling  on   the  Tuamotus.      He  writes: 

"My  absence  from  them  (his  family) 
had  naturally  caused  an  uneasiness  in 
their  minds  which  had  resulted  in  a 
strong  desire  to  return  to  California, 
and  the  Church.  And  as  everything 
seemed  to  be  working  against  the  pros- 
perity of  the  mission,  we  began  to  con- 
sider upon  raising  ways  and  means  for 
our  return.  We  considered  that  we 
were  doing  the  natives  no  good,  as  they 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  liberties 
granted  them  by  the  French  Government 
which  had  entirely  thrown  off  the  re- 
ligious restraints  that  had  been  laid  on 
them  through  their  missionaries,  and 
through  lucrative  motives,  the  French 
Governor  had  allowed  them  to  revive 
many  of  their  heathenish  practices 
(drunkeness  and  dancing  included)  which 
are  now  fast,  making  a  complete  over- 
throw of  all  the  missionar)'  labors  that 
have  ever  been  done  among  these  islands. 
Every  vessel  that  conies  here  is  allowed 
to  retail  alcohol  in  whatever  shape  or 
quantity  it  likes."  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  whenever  a    vessel    arrived 


with  any  liquor  on  board,  nine  tenths 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tubuai  would 
be  drunk  and  remain  so,  as  long  as  the 
liquor  lasted;  dancing,  fighting,  hooting 
and  hallooing  were  kept  up  all  night 
and  da}'. 

Accordingly  the  Elders  returned  to 
Tahiti  and  procured  labor  as  carpenters 
working  on  a  building  in  Papeete.  Bro- 
ther Grouard  sold  his,  and  the  brethren's 
share  in  the  vessel  for  §400.00  which 
paid  the  passage  for  eight  of  them,  and 
Brother  Grouard  by  acting  as  first-mate 
to  the  captain,  procured  the  passage  of 
his  four  children.  They  left  Tahiti  May 
16th,  1852,  on  board  of  the  "Calao, " 
Captain  Clark  in  command,  and  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  July  1st.  Brothers 
Whitaker,  Crosby,  Layton,  and  Alexan- 
der stayed  in  Papeete  to  finish  the  house 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would 
follow  in  about  three  months. 

Mrs.  Dyer  states  in  her  letter  that 
her  father  returned  to  the  islands  in 
1856,  on  his  third  mission  after  getting 
Apostle  Amasa  Lyman  who  was  at  San 
Bernardino  to  appoint  him  there,  but 
as  the  French  would  not  let  him  go  to 
any  of  the  other  islands,  or  communicate 
with  the  natives  he  returned  again  to 
America.  Eugene  ill.    Cannon. 

[concluded. J 


CoNCKNTRATiON  is  the  Secret  of  strength. 

Ir  is  not  knowledge,  but  little  knowl- 
edge,  that  pufleth   up. 

Spiritual  service  lies  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  simplest  duties. 

Who  seeks  a  faultless  friend,  rests 
frientlless. 

What  loneliness  is  more  lonely  than 
distrust? 

CoMMir  a  sin  twice,  and  it  will  not 
seem  to  thee  a  crime. 
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HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  AMERICA. 

Introductory. 

The  revelations  of  God,  or  in  other 
words,  the  unfolding  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture and  laws  to  the  limited  understand- 
ing of  man.  have  been  progressive  from 
age  to  age.  In  each  dispensation  and 
at  different  epochs  in  each  dispensation, 
new  and  higher  truths  have  been  given, 
in  exact  proportion  with  man's  mental 
capacity  to  receive  them. 

The  history  of  religious  development 
in  America  cannot  be  easily  understood 
unless  we  know  something  of  the  social, 
mental  and  religious  character  of  the 
times  when  America  was  discovered  and 
first  settled;  and  also  the  diversity  of 
religious  thought  as  held  by  these  emi- 
grants to  the  new  world. 

The  philosophical  student  looks  upon 
an  intellectual  revival  or  a  religious  re- 
formation as  the  result  of  a  growth,  the 
germ  and  genesis  of  which  may  often  be 
too  remote  and  obscure  to  be  easily  de- 
fined. The  events  which  mark  a  dispen- 
sation are  seldom,  if  ever,  the  result  of 
one  single  and  discernible  cause.  The 
only  true  philosophy  of  it  all  seems  to 
be  this,  that  there  is  a  power  of  Provi- 
dence at  work  in  history,  bringing  the 
race  up,  step  by  step  to  an  ideal  civil- 
ization. 

The  fifteenth  century  might  be  called 
the  gateway  through  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  exultingly  passed  from 
the  gloomy  age  of  superstition  to  the 
golden  age  of  reason.  It  was  filled  with 
important  events,  and  with  history-mak- 
ing men.  New  life  and  impulse  came 
to  every  department  of  human  thought 
and  enterprise. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other 
one  century  of  the  Christian  era,  except 
the  first,  has  crowded  upon    its  stage    of 


important  historic  action  a  greater  num- 
ber of  men  whose  individual  and  com- 
bined power  will  be  felt  t^  humanity 
forever. 

Since  the  advent  of  Christianity  and 
the  subsequent  apostasy  there  had  as  yet 
arisen  no  new  civilization  worthy  to  be 
compared  in  brilliancy  and  grandeur 
with  Greece  or  Rome,  Egypt  or  Israel 
of  old.  History  furnishes  no  other  age 
that  may  be  more  philosophically  de- 
nominated a  transitional  age.  There 
was  a  complete  and  universal  shifting  of 
European  society  from  old  to  new  foun- 
dations. 

It  can  not  seem  a  mere  chance  that 
the  printing  press  came  just  when  the 
taste  for  learning  revived,  and  when 
there  was  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
there  production  of  the  literary  works  of 
the  ancients,  just  when  libraries  were 
being  founded,  and  universities  endowed 
for  the  promotion  of  learning.  Gutenberg 
was  as  providential  a  man  as  Wycliffe  or 
Luther.  By  means  of  the  printing-press 
the  treasures  of  God's  Word  were  un- 
locked and  became  the  heritage  of  the 
people.  It  is  hard  for  us,  who  live  in 
the  blaze  of  nineteenth  century  litera- 
ture to  conceive  the  effect  which  the 
printed  Bible  had  upon  the  various 
grades  of  society.  There  were  then  no 
newspapers,  magazines,  works  of  fiction 
or  even  many  literary  works  of  any  kind 
to  distract  public  attention.  The  com- 
mon people  for  the  first  time  heard  the 
Bible  in  their  native  tongue.  They 
listened  attentively,  pondered  its  senti- 
ments, and  imitated  its  phraseology. 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
German  crystallized  the  Teutonic  dialects 
of  that  day,  into  the  grand  language  of 
modern  Germans.  The  plain  strong  lan- 
guage of  Wycliffe's  Bible  has  left  its 
mark  upon  the  English  speaking  people 
of  the  present  day. 
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The  fifteenth  century  finds  the  pro- 
gressive portion  of  humanity  crowding 
its  way  to-the  western  limits  of  Europe, 
to  the  shores  of  the  then  dark,  mysteri- 
ous, unknown  Atlantic  and  peering  with 
an  almost  prophetic  vision  toward  those 
burning  sunsets  which  seemed  like  the 
glorified  portals  of  some  new  and  won- 
derful world.  For  three  thousand  his- 
toric years  Providence  had  been  pushing 
humanity  toward  that  "continent  of  the 
future"  which  was  long  the  dream  of 
the  prophet  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
poet.  A  new  continent  was  a  necessity, 
the  expansion  of  the  race  needed  it,  the 
growth  of  commerce  called  for  it,  and 
the  awakening  of  new  thought  demanded 
it.  J.   H.     Ward. 

(TO  BE  CONTINCED.) 


5ELF=C0NTR0L. 


An   Essay    Read   Before  the    Twelfth  Ward 

Mutual  Improvement  Association  by 

Addie  Eldredge. 

Frederick  Perthes  tells  us,  "The  gov- 
ernment of  one's  self  is  the  only  true 
freedom  for  the  individual." 

Self-control  is  but  another  name  for 
moral  courage,  it  is  that  which  em- 
phasizes true  manhood  and  true  woman- 
hood. It  is  courage  to  seek  and  speak  the 
truth;  courage  to  do  one's  duty;  courage 
to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done 
by;  courage  to  be  honest  and  courage  to 
do  right.  How  truly  Whitticr  tells  us, 
"Right  is  more  than  might  and  justice 
more  than  mail."  Without  this  courng<' 
what  a  wretched  thing  is  man.  for  mortal 
passions  hold  tlic  reins  and  destruction 
is   inevitable. 

"How  happy  is  ho  born  and  taut^ht 
That  aerveth  not  another's  will  I 
Whose  armor  is  his  honesty, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill. 


"Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death  ; 
United  unto  tlie  world  of  care, 
Of  public  fanip.  or  private  breath. 

"This  man  is  free  from  servile  bands. 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall : 
Lord  of  himself  though  not  of  land  ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.'' 

Self-control  is  the  spring  from  whence 
all  virtues  flow.  It  is  the  essence  of 
the  bud  and  the  nourishment  of  the 
flower  of  character.  The  Bible  praiseth 
not  the  man  who  "taketh  a  city"  but  the 
man  who  "controlleth  his  own  spirit." 
I  cannot  think  of  a  more  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  moral  courage  than  portrayed 
by  our  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  Though 
his  nearest  and  dearest  friends  turned 
from  him  and  though  abuses  poured  in 
from  all  directions,  he  stood  firm. 

"If  thou  can'st  plan  a  noble  deed. 

And  never  flag  till  it  succeed, 

Though  in  the  strife  thy  heart  should  bleed, 

Whatever  obstacles  control. 

Thine  hour  will  come — go  on,  true  soul ! 

Thou'ltwin  the  prize,  thou'lt  reach  the  goal." 

It  IS  by  self-control  or  lack  of  it  that 
our  habits  are  formed.  How  carefully 
we  should  train  our  thoughts,  for  as  we 
think  we  speak  and  act.  Whittier  says, 
"Habit  is  a  cable,  each  day  we  weave  a 
thread  and  soon  it  becomes  so  strong 
we  cannot  break  it."  It  is  our  habits 
that  make  us  either  masters  of  ourselves 
or  slaves  to  our  passions.  What  is  more 
heart-rending  than  the  drunkard's  home, 
for  there  we  find  all  the  pangs  of  grief, 
all  the  sorrows  of  life  I  Here  the  loss 
of  self-control  not  only  drags  one  poor 
soul  to  degradation  but  man^-.  It  is  at 
home  our  first  lessons  in  self-control  are 
learned  and  if  there  is  no  model,  no 
example,  how  can  there  be  good  results? 
Flowers  do  not  bloom   on  the  desert. 

It  is  moral  courage  that  furnishes  us 
with  cheerfulness  which  is  a  tonic  for 
the  soul,  for  it  gives  life,  light  and 
beauty     to    all     it    apjiroaches.        Moral 
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courage  is  the  shepardess  of  love, 
pastime,  duty,  honesty,  perseverance, 
compassion,  the  forgiving  of  little  in- 
]uiies  and  all  virtues.  In  all  it  is  the 
■conscience  of  the  individual.  It  is  that 
which  shuts  out  that  wicked  little  in 
truder.  Indolence,  which  we  all  know 
never  did  any  good.  You  never  heard 
of  indolence  gaining  a  crown.  It  maj' 
have  worn  one  but  it  never  won  it.  It 
is  the  most  burdensome  of  burdens,  you 
cannot  help  it,  you  cannot  soothe  it,  you 
cannot  comfort  it,  you  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  it,  because  it  is  continually 
complaining,  fretting  and  crying.  In- 
dolence is  the  mother  of  all  that  is  evil 
and  corrupt.      In  short  it   is  a  vice. 

A  vice  of  frightful  mein, 
"That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen.' 

"In  the  supremacy  of  self-control," 
says  Herbert  Spencer,  "consists  one  of 
the  perfections  of  the  ideal  man.  Not 
to  be  impulsive — not  to  be  spurred 
hither  and  thither  by  each  desire  that 
in  turn  comes  uppermost — but  to  be 
self-restrained,  self-balanced,  governed 
by  the  joint  decision  of  the  feelings  in 
council  assembled,  before  whom  every 
action  shall  have  been  fully  debated  and 
calmly  determined — that  it  is  which  edu- 
cation, moral  education  at  least,  strives 
to  produce. " 

Samuel  Smiles  says:  "Although  the 
moral  character  depends  in  a  great  de- 
gree on  temperament  and  physical  health, 
as  well  as  on  domestic  and  early  train- 
ing and  the  example  of  companions,  it 
is  also  in  the  power  of  each  individual 
to  regulate,  to  restrain,  and  to  dis- 
cipline it,  by  watchful  and  persevering 
self-control. " 

One  of  self-control's  most  trying  pu- 
pils is  temper,  yet  without  it,  what  is 
man?  Bishop  Wilson  always  said, 
"Temper    is    nine-tenths    of     Christian- 


ity," and  Dr.  Chalmers  tells  us,  "Heaven 
is  a  temper  and  a  place." 

It  is  upon  our  temper  that  much  of 
our  happiness  depends.  The  equanimity 
and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  is  the 
stepping  stone  to  success.  It  is  by  this 
that  we  are  able  to  give  pleasure,  and 
what  is  more  gratifying  to  the  heart 
than  to  give  pleasure.  Arm  in  arm  with 
self-control,  striving  with  all  her  might 
to  assist  in  the  mastery  of  our  tempers 
and  our  passions,  we  find  meek  religion, 
so  unassuming,  but  O,  how  energetic. 
Where  can  we  learn  more  of  it  than  we 
have  in  our  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation? 


And  we've  gathered  in  the  hall  of  our  Father  tonight, 
Where  so  oft  we  have  met  in  friendly  delight. 
Tonight  pleasure  reigns,  though  not  without  pain, 
For  weeiis  are  to  pass  ere  we  meet  again. 

But  when  memory  brings  us  back  to  view 
The  garden  of  knowledge  that  we've  passed  through, 
It  will  not  be  with  sorrow,  but  peace  and  content, 
For  all  was  well  spent  and  all  was  well  meant. 

We  look  back  at  lessons  of  virtue  and  love 
As  given  by  the  character  of  our  Savior  above. 
Our  prophets,  our  poets,  our  patriots  bold 
Have  all  in  their  turn  had  their  lives  nobly  told. 

And  the  lessons  they  taught  have  by  us  been  learned, 
It's  the  food  for  the  soul  our  hearts  so  long  yearned. 
To  my  friends  ere  we  part  a  few  words  I  would  say 
They  may  brighten  the  path  as  you  wander  your  way. 


In  all  the  cares  and  trials  of  life 
Remember  there's  a  promoter  of  human  strife, 
One  who  sees  and  knows  why  all  things  are, 
Why  our  earthly  pleasures  He  should  mar. 

Let  us  then  with  smile  instead  of  tear, 

Bear  bravely  all  trials  of  this  mortal  career. 

Think  not  of  sorrow  and  of  pain 

But  of  some  laurels  through  nobleness  you'll  gam. 

In  life's  great  garden  sow  kindness  and  love. 
To  blossom  more  numerous  than  stars  above, 
And  as  the  stars  some  weary  wanderer  guide, 
Be  happy,  loving,  kind  and  true  though  tried. 
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QCORGC  0.  C7WN0N,  EDITOR. 
SALT    LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  JUNE  15,  1897. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


DO    ANGELS    HAVE    WINGS? 

HE  attention  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  publications  issued  by  the  In- 

•!>  ternationl  Sunday  School  Union 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
scriptural  for  angels  to  be  represented 
with  wings.  As  a  consequence,  it  has 
been  decided  that  henceforth  in  their 
publications  angels  will  be  drawn  with- 
out wings.  Already  in  the  "Bible  Les- 
son Charts,"  which  are  "endorsed  by 
vote  of  the  World's  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention," this  change  has  been  made. 
As  an  instance  we  notice  in  the  picture 
of  Peter  being  delivered  from  prison, 
(as  recorded  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Acts) 
that  the  angel  is  there  represented  with- 
out wings.  His  features  are  those  of  a 
woman,  or  of  a  youthful  man,  and  his 
appearance  is  bright  and  luminous. 

It  is  an  erroneoufT  idea  to  believe  that 
angels  have  wings. 

It  is  true  that  in  Isaiah's  vision  tlie 
"seraphim"  is  described  as  having  "si.\ 
wings:  with  twain  he  covered  his  face, 
with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with 
twain  he  did  fly. " 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  this  statement 
of  Isaiah's  that  the  popular  idea  of  an- 
gels having  wings  is  based,  because  if 
modern  artists  described  them  with 
wings  at  all,  it  is  only  witli    two    wings. 

The  early  artists,  long  centuries  af;o, 
are  credited  with  the  idea  of  painting 
angels     with    wings.     They    represented 


angels  as  human  beings  in  form,  but 
with  the  addition  of  wings  springing 
from  the  shoulders,  and  halos  round 
their  heads, — s}"mbolB  of  their  higher 
nature. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  this  has 
been  accepted  as  the  proper  form  in 
which  to  present  angels.  It  has  become 
a  firmly  fixed  tradition  in  the  Christian 
world  that  angels  must  have  wings.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  scriptures  to 
justify  the  idea.  All  the  descriptions 
that  we  have  of  the  visits  of  angels  to 
the  servants  of  God  make  them  to  ap- 
pear in  the  image  of  man. 

The  people  of  Sodom  saw  nothing 
unusual  in  the  appearance  of  the  "two 
men"  who  visited  Lot  at  that  place,  yet 
in  our  translation  of  the  Bible  they  are 
called  "angels."  It  is  very  probable 
that  if  they  had  appeared  in  any  but  a 
human  form  the  men  of  Sodom  would 
have  refrained  from  conducting  them- 
selves as  they  did.  Jacob  is  said  to 
have  wrestled  "with  a  man;"  but  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  he  was  an  angelic 
being.  The  angel  who  appeared  to 
Joshua  outside  of  Jericho,  described  as 
"a  man  with  a  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand,"  was  not  known  by  Joshua  to 
be  an  angel  until  he  had  announced 
himself;  then  Joshua  recognized  him. 
Daniel  says  of  the  visit  of  Gabriel  to 
him,  "there  stood  before  me  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man."  The  angel  at  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Savior  is  described  by 
Matthew  in  this  language:  "His  coun- 
tenance was  like  lightning,  and  his  rai- 
ment white  as  snow."  Mark,  in  describ- 
ing the  same,  says,  "They  saw  a  young 
man  sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in 
a  long  whitt:  garment."  Luke  says, 
"There  were  two  men  in  shining  gar- 
ments." John's  description  is,  "two 
angels  in  white."  When  Peter  wus  re- 
leased from  prison  by  an   angel,  there  is 
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nothing  said  to  convey  the  idea  that  he 
was  in  ary  other  form  than  that  of  a 
man;  but  when  he  appeared,  it  is  said 
"a  light  shined  in  the  prison." 

In  the  various  accounts  given  of  angels 
visiting  men,  there  is  nothing  to  im- 
press the  reader  with  the  idea  that  they 
appeared  in  any  but  human  form. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  gives  us  his  de- 
scription of  angelic  ministrations.  Other 
Elders  also  have  described  the  appear- 
ance of  angels;  for  many  have  been 
ministered  unto  by  angels  in  our  genera- 
tion. The  Prophet  has  told  us,  "When 
the  Savior  shall  appear,  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is:  we  shall  see  that  He  is  a  man 
like  ourselves. "  In  answer  to  a  question 
which  was  asked  of  him,  he  said,  "There 
are  no  angels  who  minister  to  this  world 
but  those  who  do  belong  or  have  be- 
longed to  it,  that  is,  they  had  been  mor- 
tal men,  but  after  death  were  immortal. 
No  wings  had  grown  upon  them  subse- 
quent to  their  departure  from  this  life; 
but  they  appeared  in  the  form  which 
they  possessed  while  on  earth.  Of  course, 
they  were  glorified,  and  changed  in  that 
respect.  An  angel  that  has  been  resur- 
rected has  a  body  of  fiesh  and  bones. 
In  this  respect  they  are  like  the  Savior, 
who,  when  He  appeared  to  His  ditciples, 
said: 

"Handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have." 

A  just  man  made  perfect,  who  has  not 
received  the  resurrection  if  he  appears 
will  be  seen  in  his  glory;  for  that  is  the 
only  way  he  can  appear. 


Leisure  is  a  very  pleasant  garment  to 
look  at,  but  a  very  bad  one  to  wear. 
The  ruin  cf  millions  may  be  traced  to 
it. 

Motherhood  is  life's  richest  and 
most  precious  romance. 


PURIFYING  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER. 

All  sorts  of  life-experiences  are  only 
half  complete,  unless  they  go  out  into 
prayer.  Our  troubles  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  great  sacraments,  as  they 
have  been  called,  of  mairiage,  birth, 
and  death,  our  delight  in  nature  and 
music,  and  impulses  of  popular  and 
patriotic  feeling  sweeping  over  us,  the 
stories  of  heroism,  the  sudden  dangers 
which  bring  us  up  with  a  start — all  such 
experiences  move  us  to  prayer,  and 
are  never  so  rich  as  when  they  most 
completely  merge  themselves  in  the  puri- 
fying spirit  of  prayer.  Then  our  bur- 
dens seen:;  shared,  man's  toil  and  pain 
seem  interpreted,  an  indefinite  access 
of  vigor,  courage,  and  thought  seem  to 
flow  in,  as  though  indeed  God  were 
speaking  to  His  children, [^and^' actual 
connection  were  made  between  oui  finite 
spirits  and  the  universal  life.  Prayer 
thus  seems,  at  least  in  those  moments 
when  we  most  truly  pray,  like  the 
sweetest  symphony,  to  soothe  and  to 
inspire. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 


The  policy  of  right  doing  cannot  be 
doubted.  Every  intelligent  man  and 
woman  must  see  that  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance it  pays  richly  and  fully  for  what- 
ever labor  or  self-sacrifice  It  may  involve, 
and  in  the  few  cases  where  they  cannot 
see  this  result  most  of  them  have 
sufficent  faith  in  the  law  to  trust  it. 
Yet,  if  this  be  the  only  motive  in  action, 
it  cannot  be  called  right  doing  in  the 
best  sense.  That  which  is  done  solely 
from  the  hope  of  gain  or  advantage  can- 
not be  of  the  highest  type. 

Though  the  body  may  shirk  labor, 
the  brain  is  not  idle.  If  it  does  not 
grow  corn  it  will  grow  thistles. 
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FOR  THE  letter-box. 

(A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
in  this  city  received  the  following  letter 
and  allowed  me  to  read  it.  It  is  written 
by  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  whose 
mother  is  dead.  I  asked  for  it  for  the 
Letter-Box,  thinking  it  would  interest 
the  little  readers. ) 

L.   L.    G.   J?. 


Lone  Tree,  Wyomino, 

May  4th,  1897. 

Dear  Papa. — As  Molbourn  and  Lionel 
are  writing  to  you,  I  will  write  a  little 
too.  Papa,  please  hurry  and  get  well. 
so  you  can  come  home.  We  are  all 
well,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  soon 
get  well.  We  and  grandma  are  alone. 
Grandpa  has  gone  to  Smith's  Fork. 
We  have  been  gardening;  have  radishes 
and  lettuce  up.  The  grass  is  green  and 
the  little  flowers  are  peeping  up  so  nice. 
Everything  is  looking   pretty. 

We  were  up  to  Aunt  Mary's  last  Sun- 
day, so  were  all  of  Aunt  Louisa's  children, 
and  we  had  a  good  time.  Aunt  Sallie's 
baby  is  getting  a  big  baby  now.  Please 
bring  me  a  rubber  ball  and  a  pair  of 
gloves.  Please  give  my  love  to  my 
aunts  and  uncles  and  all  your  relatives 
there.      I  remain  as  ever, 

Your  loving  little  daughter, 

Lissie  Bullock. 

Good  night,  papa.  Kisses.  It  is 
raining. 


April  18th,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box.  —  I  read  all 
the  little  letters  in  the  Juvenile,  and 
think  them  very  nice.  Mamma  also 
reads  to  me  the  things  I  cannot  read 
for  myself.     We    have  lots  of    snow    up 


here  yet.  My  little  brother  and  I  have 
nice  sleigh-rides  on  the  frozen  snow  in 
the  mornings.  I  go  to  school,  and  I 
will  be  nine  years  old  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  this  month. 

Mary  H.    Skinner, 

Nounan,  Idaho. 


Murray,  Utah,  April  29th,  1897. 

Dear  Letter-Box. — As  I  have  seen 
many  little  sketches  in  the  Instructor, 
I  thought  I  would  send  one  to  it  myself. 

In  the  year  1893,  my  mother  took 
very  sick,  and  was  sick  a  whole  month. 
We  all  felt  very  bad.  One  day  father 
sent  for  the  Elders,  and  they  came  and 
administered  to  her,  and  she  was  healed. 

Not  long  afterwards,  my  father  was 
building  a  house,  and  he  fell  and  ran 
three  rusty  nails  in  his  right  foot.  He 
was  ill  from  the  hurt  for  six  months,  and 
could  not  do  an)-  work.  But  once  when 
the  Elders  came  and  administered  to 
him,  he  was  healed,  through  the  bless- 
ings of  the   Lord. 

Leonard  Proctor.      Aged  12  years. 


An  Easter  Story. 

Myself  and  twelve  other  girls  started 
to  the  mountains  on  Saturday,  as  our 
parents  did  not  wish  us  to  go  on  the 
Sabbath.  We  started  about  nine  o'clock, 
with  our  baskets  on  our  arms  filled  with 
bread  and  butter,  cake  and  eggs.  We 
had  also  three  buckets  of  milk  with  us, 
which  we  took  turns  in  carrying.  The 
milk  was  to  make  ice-cream  of,  when  we 
should  get  to  the  place  we  had  selected 
for  our  day's  enjoyment. 

We  were  a  merry,  laughing,  chatter- 
ing crowd,  as  we  trudged  along  toward 
the  mountain.  We  arrived  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot  about  eleven  o'clock.  Then 
one  of   the    girls    proposed    that    we    all 
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kneel  down  and  pray.  We  did  so,  ask- 
ing the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  us, 
and  that  He  would  protect  us  during 
the  day.  We  cooked  our  "Easter  Eggs," 
and  ate  our  dinner,  after  which  we 
started  up  the  mountain  to  where  there 
was  snow,  which  we  must  reach  before 
we  could  make  our  ice-cream.  We  had 
not  far  to  climb  for  there  had  been 
a  snow-slide,  and  the  snow  had  slid 
half  wa>,  or  more,  down  the  mountain. 
We  had  frozen  our  cream,  and  started 
to  return  to  camp,  when  we  heard  voices 
above  us.  Looking  up,  we  saw  two  boys 
just  ready  to  start  a  large  rock  rolling 
down  the  mountain,  directly  toward  us; 
and  we  heard  them  shout,  "Get  out  of 
the  way,  or  you  will  be  killed!"  We  all 
ran  one  way  except  two,  they  first 
started  in  the  opposite  direction,  then 
one  of  them  turned  and  ran  towards  the 
crowd,  while  the  other  in  her  fright 
stood  right  still.  She  was  exactly  in 
the  path  of  the  huge  rock,  as  it  came 
tearing  down  the  mountain  with  a  dread- 
ful sound.  It  seemed  as  if  the  rock 
must  certainly  strike  her,  but  just  before 
reaching  her,  it  gave  a  strange  bound, 
and  leaping  high  in  the  air,  went  com- 
pletely over  her  head,  striking  some  feet 
below  her.  We  were  all  very  much 
frightened,  and  with  hurrying  feet  we 
soon  reached  the  camp  in  safety.  We 
ate  our  ice-cream,  and  talked  over  the 
little  adventure  we  had  met  with,  feel- 
ing that  our  Father  in  Heaven  had 
heard  and  answered  our  prayer,  for 
which  we  thanked  Him.  The  rest  of 
the  day  we  spent  in  playing  and  danc- 
ing, until  about  sunset,  when  we  started 
for  home,  which  we  reached  about  dusk. 
We  all  agreed  it  was  the  best  Easter  we 
ever  spent,  and  one  that  will  long  be 
remembered  by  us  girls. 

Jennie  Bird.      Aged  12  rears. 

Mapleton,  Utah  Co. 


SONG    FOR  THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    PRI  = 
MARY  CLASS. 


Air    Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Have  faith  dearest  children  in  Jesus  the 

Lord, 
And    our    Heavenly    Father,  for    sure    is 

His  word  ; 
The  earth,  sun,  and   moon  are  the  works 

of  His  hands. 
And    the    beautiful    stars,  all    obey    His 
commands. 
Hold,  hold,  fast  the  "Iron  Rod"— 
I'll  trust  Thee    forever    my    glori- 
ous God. 

He  loves  little  children,  and  likes    them 

to  pray. 
And  ask  for  His    Spirit,  to    guide    them 

each  day; 
That  they    may    grow  [up  in  the    fear    of 

the    Lord, 
Rejoice    in    His  goodness,    obeying  His 

word.  « 

Hold,  hold,    etc. 

Have   faith  in    Jehovah — be    honest    and 

true. 
And    then    the    good    angels    will    watch 

over  you; 
Have    faith    in    God's    servants,    they'll 

lead  you  aright — 
And  pray  God  to  bless  them  at  morning 
and  night. 
Hold,   hold,   etc. 

C.    L.    Walker. 
St.   GEorcE. 

"Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them 
not,  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."     Jesus. 


Pleasant  Grove,  Utah, 

April  21st,  1897. 

Dear     Letter-Box.  —  I     have    a     dog 

named  Trilby.      And  I  have  two  brothers 

named  Isaac  and  Junius.      Junius  is  older 

than  I  am,  and  Isaac  is    younger.      I  am 
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ten''5'ears  old.  I  was  dovyn  to  Brother 
Nelson's,  and  Frank  climbed  up  on  the 
rocks,  and  a  rock  fell  on  my  head  and 
made  the  blood  come.  Raj'mond  Nelson 
is  m}'  playmate. 
Yours   Truh", 

Claude  Haves. 


Kingston,  Utah. 

Dear  Letter  Box.  —  I  did  not  know 
till  now  that  we  little  ones  could  write 
to  the  paper.  I  am  not  eight  years  old 
3et.      We  have  twins,  a    boy  and    a  girl. 

Lera  weighed  ten''pounds  when  he 
was  born.  Leda  weighed  eight  and  a 
half  pounds;  the  biggest  twins  we  ever 
heard  of.  They  walked  when  they  were 
ten  months  old. 

My  brother  brought  home  two  little 
coyotes  and  will  tame  them.  Their  ma 
felt  very  bad  and  wanted  to  bite  the 
boys. 

I  am  a  twin,  too,  and  my  little  twin 
sister  is  dead.  Lillian  Allen. 


How  The  Baby  Swallow  Was  Saved. 

Franklin,  Idaho. 

April  25th,  1SP7. 
Dear  Letter-Bo.\.  —  Last  summer 
some  swallows  built  their  nest  under 
the  eaves  of  our  house.  And  one  day 
there  was  a  big  rain  storm,  and  the  nest 
was  washed  down.  After  the  storm  was 
over,  mother  and  I  went  out  and  found 
the  poor  little  birds  under  a  sack.  Two 
of  them  were  dead,  and  one  was  still 
alive.  We  felt  very  sorry  for  the  poor 
mother  bird.  My  mother  nailed  a  box 
to  the  house  as  far  up  as  she  could 
reach,  and  put  some  wool  in  it  to  make 
it  warm.  Then  she  put  the  little  bird 
into  the  box.  Mother  Bird  soon  came 
and  fed  it,  and  was  very  happy  to  think 


her  bab}'  birdie  was  safe.      It  soon  grew 
big  enough  to  fly  away  with  its    mother, 
and  we  felt  paid  for  our  trouble. 
Editli  Alice   Thompson. 

Aged  II  years. 


Newland,  Nevada. 

May  1st,  1897. 

Dear  Children. — I  have  read  all  the 
letters  in  the  Letter-Box,  and  I  thought 
I  would  write  one  too.  1  have  eight 
sisters  and  three  brothers.  I  would  tell 
you  all  their  names,  only  it  would  take 
too  long.  I  am  twelve  years  old,  am 
going  to  school,  and  am  in  seven  studies. 
The  flowers  are  all  in  blossom  here.  I 
went  hunting  flowers  and  gathered  a 
large  bouquet.  This  is  quite  a  long 
letter,   so  I   will   close. 

Yours  Truly,  Sara  Ahllctt. 


BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


King  Solomon. 

You  remember  when  David  was  a 
young  man,  he  used  to  make  music  with 
the  harp  for  King  Saul  when  he  had 
bad  spells,  and  when  David  became  the 
king  he  would  sometimes  play  on  the 
harp  while  he  sang  praises  to  God;  and 
he  also  wrote  a  great  many  prayers  and 
songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Lord  who  created  all  things,  who  is  the 
giver  of  all  blessings,  and  who  will  al- 
ways help  us  in  times  of  trouble  if  we 
will  call  upon  Him  in  faith  and  humility. 

These  songs  and  prayers  of  David  are 
in  the  Bible  and  arc  called  the  Book  of 
Psalms. 

David  was  the  king  for  a  number  of 
years  after  Absalom  died,  and  then  when 
he  was  getting  quite  old  one  of  his  sons 
thought  he  would  be  the  king,  so  he 
prepared    some    chariots    and    horsemen 
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and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  and  he 
had  other  men  kill  a  lot  of  fat  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  prepare  a  great  feast, 
and  he  invited  part  of  his  brothers,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  men  of  Judah  to 
come  to  the  feast  and  see  him  made 
the  king,  but  his  brother  Solomon,  and 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  a  number  of 
great  men  whose  right  it  was  to  be  there 
he  did  not  invite,  and  he  had  invited  no 
one  who  had  the  right  or  the  authority 
to  anoint  him  to  be  the  king;  he  just 
thought  he  would  be  the    king    anyhow. 

But  Nathan  the  prophet  told  King 
David  that  Solomon  should  be  the  next 
king,  and  David  told  Nathan  to  take 
Solomon  and  Zadok  the  Priest  with 
him  to  a  city  named  Gihon,  and  to 
anoint  Solomon  with  oil  from  the  taber- 
nacle, so  that  he  might  be  the  king,  and 
he  was  to  ride  on  the  mule  that  belonged 
to  King  David,  and  he  was  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  David. 

David  had  besn  forty  years  the  king 
of  Israel  when  his  son  Solomon  took 
the  throne,  ^nd  they  blessed  King 
David,  and  David  gave  advice  to  Solo- 
mon, for  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
die,  and  he  wanted  Solomon  to  be  a 
good  king  and  to  serve  the  Lord. 

Soon  after  that,  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Solomon  in  a  dream  one  night,  and 
asked  what  He  should  give  him,  and 
Solomon  asked  the  Lord  to  give  him 
wisdom  and  an  understanding  heart, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  wisely 
in  the  matters  which  the  people  would 
bring  to  him  for  settlement  when  they 
got  into  trouble  or  disputes  with  their 
neighbors,  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  that 
he  had  asked  for  wisdom  instead  of  ask- 
ing for  long  life,  or  riches,  or  for  power 
over  his  enemies,  and  said  He  would 
give  him  the  wisdom  he  had  asked  for, 
and  would  also  give  him  long  life,  and 
riches  and  honor. 


One  time  two  women  who  lived  in  a 
house  together  each  had  a  little  baby, 
and  one  child  died  in  the  night  because 
its  mother  was  very  careless,  and  she 
then  put  her  dead  baby  in  bed  with  the 
other  woman,  and  took  the  live  baby 
and  put  it  into  her  own  bed  while  the 
other  woman  was  asleep,  but  when  the 
woman  waked  and  looked  at  the  child 
she  knew  it  was  not  her  own,  but  the 
other  woman  insisted  that  it  was,  and 
so  they  both  went  to  king  Solomon  and 
told  him  about  it. 

Solomon  then  told  his  servant  to  bring 
a  sword  and  cut  the  living  child  in  two, 
and  give    half  to    each    of    the     women. 

He  did  not  intend  to  have  it  done 
but  he  knew  he  could  find  out  in  that 
way  which  one  the  living  child  belonged 
to,  for  they  each  claimed  it.  and  in- 
sisted that  the  dead  child  belonged  to 
the  other. 

So  when  the  man  got  the  sword  one 
woman  said,  "Oh  no!  do  not  kill  the 
child,  for  I  would  rather  let  her  have  it." 
But  the  other  woman  said,  "AU  right! 
cut  it  in  two,  and  then  it  will  be  neither 
hers  nor  mine. " 

You  see  her  own  child  was  dead  and 
she  wanted  the  other  woman's  baby  to 
be  dead  also,  and  the  king  knew  that 
the  living  baby  was  not  hers,  and  he 
said,  "Give  it  to  the  other  woman  for 
she  is  its  mother."  Solomon's  wisdom 
was  talked  of  through  all  the  nations, 
and  many  kings  and  wise  people  came 
from  their  own  countries  to  see  him  and 
hear  his  words  of  wisdom. 

Solomon  was  also  very  rich  and  he 
had  many  servants  to  attend  to  his 
wants  and  to  provide  food  for  his  house- 
hold and  for  all  his  cattle  and  horses, 
and  while  he  was  king  he  wrote  many 
wise  sayings  which  you  can  find  in  the 
Bible  in  the  book  called   Proverbs. 

Celia  A.    Smith. 


Awarded 

Highest    Honors — World's   Fair, 

Qold  Medal— Midwinter  Fair. 

DR. 

^  CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes.  Dr.  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremac}- 

40  Years  the  Standard. 


TH©     BOVS 

Should  have  the  best  and  etrongest  8ult9  that  can  be 
made.  We  will  say  right  here,  this  is  the  department 
we  pay  the  most  attention  to,  as  the  boys  of  today 
will  be  the  men  of  tomorrow.  We  do  not  elaliii  our 
75c  boys'  knee  pants  suits  are  as  good  as  the  ones  we 
sell  for  $1.50,  but  the  all  wool  ones  at  $2.00  are  worth 
double  the  price,  for  a  boy  hard  on  his  clothes  the 
$2.50  and  $3.00  ones,  with  double  seat  and  knees,  elastic 
wastebands  and  the  warranted  not  to  rip  are  the 
thing,  the  $4.00  and  f5  00  ones  are  just  as  big  bargans, 
as  they  are  made  of  very  fine  cloth,  and  the  tailors 
have  put  on  extra  work. 

BOYS'  LONG  PANTS  SUIT. 

Our  stock  of  bovs'  long  pants  suits  for  boys  from  12 
to  18  years  Is  very  complete.  You  may  want  a  cheap 
suit;  we  have  them  at  $,=i.0O,  better  ones  at  H.50.  Our 
all  wool  ones  at  $5  would  cost  you  $8.00  to  $10.00  for 
anywhere  else;  our  $7.50  ones  are  well  made,  well 
trimmed  and  made  from  the  best  of  wool.  I>on't  go 
to  other  stores  and  pay  $12.00  for  the  same  suit. 

ONE    PRICE    TO    ALL 

J.  R.  GARDNER. 

NO.  1««-19«   >«KIN   STRBaT. 


KeeD  Moneo  ai  Home 

By  Insufing  in  the 

HOME 

FIRE 
-UTAH 

HEBER  J.  GRAIIT  &  GO, 

Genepal  Agents. 

Wonder  of  the  Age. 
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Moufitaio  Gtiief  Lioiment 

(Fon    MAN    OB   BEART.) 


HAN    OB   BEART.) 

A    Snre    Cure    for   BheutnatlHTu    and 

NeuralKitt,  Spralnn,  Outs,  Brulnei, 
Burns,  Chiipped  Ilandn  or  Face,  Frost- 
bltos,  Sore  Throiit,  Lame  Back. 

Apply  **xterni\lly  and  rub  In  thorough- 
ly.      This  liniment  ta  Ruarantt'ed. 


FBEPARED    BT 


siW- 


A,  W.  WINBERG  &  CO. 

8iilt  Luke  Olty,  Utah. 


-S'-J   -»Jk 


..THROUGH   THE. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS! 


Choice  of  Three  Distinct  Routes, 

AND  THK 

MOST  MAGNIFICENT  RAILROAD  SCENERY 

IB(  the;  'WORLD. 


Two  Fast  Express  Trains  Daily 


EACH  WAY  EErWEKN 


OGDEN,  SALT  LAKE  AND  DENVER. 


ELEGANT  RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS! 

Direct  Connections  made  in  Union  Depot*. 

THE   MOST   THOBOnOHLT  EQUIPPED  RAOiWAT 
IN  THE  WEST. 

D,  C,  DODGE,  ^    F.  A.  WADLEIGH, 

GKNL.  MGR.  QENL.  PASGR.  AQT. 


1 


H.    L.  nOODY 


RECENTLY    OF    NEW    YORK 

Expert  Optician. 

Glasses  fitted  tor  all  errors 
of  refraction.  Glasses  foi 
Astigmatism  a  specialty. 
Difficult  cases  invited 
Tests  and  adyice  free. 
l^oom  422,  Constitution  Building. 


.J 


■^S  Si  SO  7UYRIN   STRe©T, 
SALT    LAKE    CITY 


I  Dro  Goods,  stioes.1 

Noiions.  61C. 


I         THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

I  ^.  K.  THomfls 


>aoooeooooooooee«»f^&o<»ooo9oe 


o©© 


Every  flan 


tuho  has  to  get  out  eii^eulap   letters 
of  any   kind   should    have 

A  nimeograph. 

The  EDISON  is  the  Best.  It  will 
Save  you  Time  and  Money.  Either 
TypewMtci-  or  Autographic  Work 
can  be  done  on  it. 

Write  for   Prices   and   Sample 
of  Work  to 

Geo.  Q.  Gannons  Sons  Go., 


BOX  460, 


HGENTS, 

-     24  East  South  Temple  Street, 


SAUT    liAKE    CITY,    UTAH- 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25.  1894. 


rrain  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m..  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m. ;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:61  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creek  9:50 a.m) 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6 :35  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  7 :  40p.  m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  5:  27p.   m.,  Colorado  Springs  6:53 

p,  m.,  Denver  9:26  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  K.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  en}oy  the  finest  scenery  ou  tiie  continent. 

A.  S.  MUOHES,        S.  F.  NBVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 
Trajfx  Manager,  Gen.  Agent,  O.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Dtmitr,  Colo.  SaU  Lake  OUy.  Denfer,  Ckite 


TRE- 
PEOPLE'S 


^^^  FAVORITE 


Trains  Leave  and  arrive  Salt  Lake  City  as  follows: 
(In  effect  March  16,  1897.) 


LBAVB : 
'The  Overland  Limited"    for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Fast  Mail"  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver 7  00  p.m 

From  three  to  twelve  hours  quicker  to  all  above 
points  than  any  other  line. 


akbivb: 
'The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver 

and  Park  City 3  10  p.m. 

•The  Fast  Mail"  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver 3  30  a.  m 


City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lalie  City. 

Telephone  No.  665. 
The  only  line  operating  through  Pullman  Palace 
Sleepers,    Library    Buffet    Smokers.    Dining    Cars, 
Tourist  Sleepers  and  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
H.  M.  CLAY, 

General  Agent. 


E.  L.  LOMA  V  , 

G.  P.  &T.  A. 


E.  DICKINSON, 

Gen'l  Manager. 


BUY  NO  INCUBATOR 

AND  PAr  FOR  IT  BEFORE  Gllf- 
ING  IT  A    TRIAL 

The  firm  who  is  afraid  to  let 
you  try  their  incubator  be- 
fore buying  it  has  no  faith 
in  their  machine.  We  will 
sell  you  ours  ON  TRIAL. 
Not  a  Cent  until  tried, 
and  a  child  can  run  it  with  5  minutes'  attention 
a  day.     We  won 

FIRST  PRIZE  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
and  will  win  you  for  a  steady  customer  if  you 
will  only  buy  ours  on  trial.  Our  large  catalogue 
will  cost  you  5c  and  give  you  f  100  worth  of  prac- 
tical information  on  poultry  and  Incubators  and 
the  money  there  is  in  the  business.  Plans  for 
Brooders,  Houses,  etc,  25c.  N.B.— Send  us  the 
names  of  three  persons  Interested  in  poultry  and 
25c  and  we  will  send  you  'The  Bicycle;  Its  Care 
and  Repair,"  a  book  of  180  subjects  and  80  illus- 
trations, worth  $5  to  any  bicycle  rider. 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box    1106,    DCLEWAMC    CITY,     DCL 


SILVER  BROS. 

Iron  Works,  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry 

Make  all  kinds  of  IRON  and  BRASS  CAST- 
INGS and  PORGINGS,  and  are  well  prepared 
to  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery,  Min- 
ing Cars  with  self-oiling  axles  and  wheels ;  also 
Architectural  Ironwork  in  all  its  branches. 

We  have  lately  added  to  our  plant  machines  for 
Cfrinding  and  Corrugating  Flmir  Mill  Rolls. 

We  are  agents  for  Miller  Duplex  Steam  Pumpe. 

OfBce  and  Works  at  149  W  North  Temple  Street 
Salt  Lake  Olty,  Utah.    Telephone  No.  466. 


^' 


JOHN  HAG7VYAN  St  SON. 

PIONEEH  TfllLtORS  OF  UTAH- 

^E   HAVE   just  received    the  most    conipieie 

line    of    Domestic    and    Imported    Woolen 

Suitings  that  can  be   found   in  the    city.      All    the 

latest   in  Scotch  Cheviots  and  Tweeds;  Casimeres 

and  Clay  Worsteds.     Beautiful  Linings  to  match. 

OUR  ?18.00  SUITS  CAN   NOT 
HE  DUPLICATED 

We   make  a    specialty  of    Dress    and    Evening 
Suits. 


JOHN  HflGMflN  &  SON, 


172  STATE  STREET, 
NOTE  THE  ADDRESS. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Carload 


School  Desks 


Just 
Received. 


No  waiting  for  goods.  .  Lowest  Prices.     Send  your  orders  in  before  ttie  sizes 
you  want  are  gone. 

A  full  line  of  Maps,  Chans.  Globes,  Blackboards,  always  on  hand. 

Wf^ITB  FOf^  CflTflliOGOE  flflD  Pt^ICES. 


-^  W.   S.    PIKRCB,  ^^ 

TELEPHONE  MO.  577. 

501,  505,  507  Constitution  Building,  -  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 

ElilflS   IVIOt^HlS    &   SOflS    CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  :  "I  only  need  visit  the  graveyard  ot  a  com- 
munity to  know  the  character  of  the  people." 

In  doing  your  part  toward  the  preservation  of  the  people's  character  in  this 
direction,  you  will  find  it  much  to  your  advantage  to  deal  with  the  largest  firm  in 
this  region  of  the  country.  We  will  give  you  the  lowest  figures  for  the  best  class 
of  workmanship.     Write  for  prices  and  designs. 

ElilRS   IWOl^f^IS    &   SOflS    CO., 

21  to  30  W.  South  Temple  Street. 

OPPOSITE    EISTRKNC©    TO    TBTUIPLS    BLOCK. 

GHflfllTE  t^'  l«flI{BliE  PPHEJITS  ^^  HEADSTONES 


DAYNES  2^  COALTER. 


XHE   SALT    LAKE    IVIUSIC    DKALERS 

[f(Dtt7  occupy  tipe  former  loeatioi)  of  Qoalter  0  Spel^roue. 


PIUNOS  $10  Per  Month. 


ORGANS  $7  Per  Month. 


PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  L.  D.  S.  ANTHEM  BOOK. 

CATAUOGUB    FREE.  DAYNES    <£    COALTER.    74-    MAIN    STREEl 


(5co.  ©.  Cannon  &  Sons  Co., 

PRINTERS  pj*"  PaBLISHERS 

Blank  Book  ^i^  Court  Work 

done  in  flPSt  class  Style, 

\  /  and    at    reasonable    prices. 


Our  establishment  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  West 
for  all  kinds  of 


B00K^d9B  PRINTING 


\j 


American  Biscuit&  ManufactmingCo., 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 

[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Xfintifnctiirers  of  the  Ctflei>rated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

27  E.  »rd  Noiith  St.,      Salt  Lake  City. 

<&2R 


vol)  GAH'T  EAT  IT. 


Living  without  it  in  this  age  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility—twenty years  ago  the  question  of  harvesting  the 
immense  grain  crop  of  the  world,  proved  an  incentive  to 
inventive  genius,  and  the  Wire  Binder  was  the  result. 

A  few  years  and  serious  objections  that  were  raised 
against  use  of  wire  for  this  purpose,  brought  into  existence 
Binding  Twine,  made  from  various  fibres  from  which  at 
all  times  since  its  production.  Sisal  has  been  the  base; 
and  while  different  factories  produce,  as  trade  seems  to 
demand,  Twine  made  from  Hemp,  Manilla,  Jute  and 
Grass,  there  is  really  only  one  fibre,  "SISAL,"  that  meets 
the  popular  demand,  and  the  best  brand  of  Twine  known 
as  RED  TAG  PLYMOUTH  SISAL  is  the  kind  we  have  purchased 
and  sold  almost  exclusively  for  the  past  ten  years;  and 
during  that  period  more  than  one  hundred  carloads  have 
been  brought  into  Utah  and  Idaho. 
We  now  have  en  route  a  consignment  of  this  superior  Twine  and  we 

offer  it  to  the  public  undcr,thc  following  guarantee: 

"For  every  ball  of  PLYMOUTH  RED  TAG  TWINE  bearing  our  brand  nturned 

to  our  pri'mises  (fiee  of  charge).  Salt  Lake  City,   and  proving  defective, 

we  will  give  two  halls  of  new  Twine   m  return." 

Will  others? 

Supply  depots-Idaho  Falls  and  Montpeller,  Idaho,  Ixigan,  Ogden,  American  Pork,  Spanish 
Fork,  Nephl  and  MantI,  Utah. 

Co-Operative  Wagon  8t  jVIachine  Co., 

GEO.    T.  ODELL,  General  Marager,  Utah  ana  Idaho. 

Agents  Walter  A.  Wood  and  Champion  Machinery,    General  ofllces  Salt  Lake  City. 


There  !s 
no  substitute  for 

ROY  A  L 

POWDER  Baking  Powder.  POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure  *^  Absolutely  Pure 

TUB  Henry  Dinwoodeu  Forniiure  GomDany, 

SAlJtT  liAI^E   CITY,  UTAH. 

Baby  Carriages,  f^eMgeratoPs,  FtiPnitai»e, 

CflHPETS,  Wfllili  PflPEH,  STOVES  /^  CROCKERY. 


1.  O.  M.  I. 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  tor  the  importation  of 


-J^^|CENERAL   MERCHANPISE;  j  ^^1- 

Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 
firoceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL.  '      *'  .       , 

Mam  Street.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER.  'Superintendent 

iv^ALL  GOODS  GUARANtEEI>^«ifl» 

Free  trial  cans  offered,  tested  and  endorsed  by  lead- 
ing chemists,  used  in  the  very  finest  hotels,  bakeries, 

restaurants  and  families,  manu- 
factured by  people  who  have  lived, 
in  Salt  Lake  twenty-five  years; 
what  more  can  be  said  for  Three 
Crown  Baking  Powder  and.  what 
risk  can  you  take  in  giving  it  a 
lair  trial? 

HEVn/LEXX    BROS.    CO., 

TV^K  N  UF=  PI  CXU  RERS. 


